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REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


To  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Bozvdoin  College: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  1901-1902. 

The  report  this  year  has  a  single  purpose: — to  show  that  the 
college  is  worthy  of  an  addition  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  its  endowment  funds;  to  show  that  the  need  of  such  addition  to 
its  endowment  is  urgent  and  imperative;  and  to  show  how 
that  addition  can  be  secured.  Before  proceeding  to  this  main 
topic,  however,  there  are  certain  acknowledgments,  statements  and 
recommendations  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  life  and  work 
of  the  college  during  the  current  academic  year. 

Gifts  to  the  College. 

John  P.  Webber,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  has  given 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory 
of  his  son,  John  P.  Webber,  Jr. 

William  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  has  given  three  thousand 
dollars  to  establish  the  Class  of  1875  Prize  in  history. 

An  anonymous  friend  has  given  fifty  dollars  as  a  prize  in  the 
Sophomore  course  in  history  for  the  current  year. 

Oliver  Crocker  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1876,  and  William 
G.  Eeed,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  have  each  given  the  amount  of 
the  term  bills  of  a  student  for  four  years. 

General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  has  prom- 
ised a  grand-stand  for  the  Whittier  Athletic  Field.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  present  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this  grand-stand, 
but  the  names  of  General  Hubbard,  the  donor,  Mr.  Yaughan,  the 
architect,  and  Dr.  Whittier,  who  is  working  with  them  in  the  prep- 
aration of  plans,  insure  a  structure  which  will  be  an  ornament  to 
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the  field,  a  comfort  to  spectators  and  contesting  teams,  and  a 
delight  to  succeeding  generations  of  students. 

The  builders  are  making  rapid  progress  upon  the  Hubbard 
Librar}^  and  its  beautiful  exterior  and  generous  proportions  will  be 
the  first  object  to  claim  the  interest  and  call  forth  the  gratitude  of 
the  alumni  who  come  to  this  centennial  Commencement. 

The  entrance,  given  by  the  Class  of  1875,  is  already  in 
place  at  the  end  of  the  broad  walk  leading  to  the  Chapel. 
This  beautiful  addition  to  our  campus  will  be  presented  by  a 
representative  of  the  Class  of  1875,  and  received  in  behalf  of  the 
college  by  Professor  Henry  L.  Chapman,  D.D.,  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  twenty-fifth. 

The    One-Hundredth    Anniversary    of    the    Opening    of 

the  College. 

On  Wednesday,  June  twenty-fifth,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  the  college  will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  of  work,  and  extends  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  all  graduates  and  friends  of  the  institution  to  be  present.  The 
commemorative  exercises  include  an  oration  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Brackett  Eeed,  LL.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1860,  and  a  poem  by  Kev. 
Samuel  Valentine  Cole,  D.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1874. 

Meals  can  be  secured  at  the  pontine  Hotel,  the  Bowdoin 
Hotel,  the  New  Meadows  Inn,  or  the  Casino,  at  Merrymeeting 
Park.  The  Inn  and  the  Casino  are  reached  by  electric  cars  which 
pass  the  college.  Those  who  desire  to  secure  rooms  in  advance 
can  do  so  by  applying  on  or  before  June  20,  to  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Fur- 
bish, the  Treasurer's  Assistant.  Class  Day  is  Tuesday,  June  24, 
the  Hundredth  Anniversary  is  Wednesday,  June  25,  and  Com- 
mencement is  Thursday,  June  26.  Persons  who  request  Mr.  Fur- 
bish to  secure  rooms  will  please  indicate  definitely  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  rooms  are  desired;  and  notify  him  promptly  in 
case  they  are  unable  to  use  the  rooms  engaged  for  them. 

Bowdoin    Families. 
What  a  hold  the  college  has  gained  in  its  hundred  years  upon 
the  families  and  towns  of  Maine,  and  in  many  outside  of  the  State, 
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is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  families  that  have  been  represented 
by  two  or  more  generations.  This  does  not  include  many  families, 
like  that  of  Senator  Frye  of  Lewiston,  which  are  represented  by 
grandchildren  with  change  of  name. 


Abbott  of  Brunswick, 
Abbot  of  Farmington, 
Adams  of  Bangor, 
Allen  of  Alfred, 
Anderson  of  Portland, 
Anderson  of  G-ray, 
Appleton  of  Bangor, 
Ayer  of  Litchfield, 
Baker  of  Augusta, 
Barrett  of  Portland, 
Beecher  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Benson  of  Paris, 
Bell  of  Andover,  Mass., 
Bell  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
Black  of  Paris, 
Blake  of  Bangor, 
Bourne  of  Kennebunk, 
Bradbury  of  Augusta, 
Bradford  of  Lewiston, 
Brown  of  Portland, 
Buck  of  Woolwich, 
Burbank  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
Burnham  of  Farmington, 
Came  of  Alfred, 
Chamberlain  of  Brunswick, 
Chandler  of  Waterville, 
Chandler  of  New  Gloucester, 
Chapman  of  Brunswick, 
Chapman  of  Portland, 
Chase  of  Auburn, 
Choate  of  Salem,  Mass., 
Cilley  of  Bockland, 
Clark  of  Hallowell, 


Coggan  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
Cothren  of  New  York, 
Cressey  of  Buxton, 
Crosby  of  Bangor, 
Crosby  of  Dexter, 
Cunningham  of  Bucksport, 
Cutter  of  Portland, 
Dane  of  Acton, 
Daveis  of  Portland, 
Davis  of  Portland, 
Dinsmore  of  Auburn, 
Douglass  of  Waterford, 
Downes  of  Calais, 
Dunlap  of  Brunswick, 
Eastman  of  Saco, 
Emerson  of  Kennebunk, 
Emery  of  Ellsworth, 
Emery  of  Portland, 
Emery  of  Saco, 
Emery  of  Sanford, 
Evans  of  Gardiner, 
Fessenden  of  Portland, 
Fessenden  of  Auburn, 
Field  of  Belfast, 
Fish  of  Brunswick, 
Foote  of  Wiscasset, 
Foster  of  Bangor, 
Freeman  of  Limerick, 
Freeman  of  Portland, 
Frost  of  Eliot, 
Frost  of  Westford,  Mass., 
Frost  of  Topsham, 
Garcelon  of  Lewiston, 
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Gardiner  of  Gardiner, 
Garland  of  Gloucester, 
Gocldard  of  Portland, 
Gooch  of  Yarmouth, 
Goodenow  of  Alfred, 
Granger  of  Eastport, 
Haskell  of  Gray, 
Hatch  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Hatch  of  Bowdoinham, 
Hathaway  of  Bangor, 
Hayes  of  Boston, 
Hill  of  Buxton, 
Holmes  of  Alfred, 
Howard  of  Farmington, 
Howard  of  Portland, 
Humphrey  of  Bangor, 
Hunt  of  Portland, 
Ingraham  of  Portland, 
Jackson  of  Portland, 
Jewett  of  Chicago,  111., 
Johnson  of  Belfast, 
Johnson  of  Bristol, 
Kenniston  of  Boothbay, 
Kimball  of  Wateryille, 
Kimball  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Larrabee  of  Portland, 
Lewis  of  Gorham, 
Lewis  of  Gardiner, 
Lincoln  of  Brunswick, 
Linscott  of  Boston, 
Little  of  Newbury  port, 
Lord  of  Winthrop, 
MacArthur  of  Limington, 
McKeen  of  Brunswick, 
Mayo  of  Smethport,  Pa., 
Means  of  Augusta, 
Merrill  of  Skowhegan, 
Mitchell  of  Brunswick, 


Mitchell  of  Yarmouth, 
Mussey  of  Portland, 
Nealley  of  Bath  and  Bangor, 
Newbegin  of  Defiance,  0., 
Nichols  of  Phippsburg, 
Northend  of  Salem,  Mass., 
Oakes  of  Auburn. 
Otis  of  Hallowell, 
Packard  of  Auburn, 
Packard  of  Brunswick, 
Parsons  of  New  Gloucester, 
Payson  of  Portland, 
Pearson  of  Brunswick, 
Perkins  of  Farmington, 
Perry  of  Salem,  Mass., 
Peters  of  Ellsworth, 
Phillips  of  Orrington, 
Pickard  of  Portland, 
Pierce  of  Gorham, 
Pierce  of  Portland, 
Piper  of  Parsonsfield, 
Porter  of  Machias, 
Pray  of  Dover,  1ST.  H., 
Potter  of  Augusta, 
Purington  of  Farmington, 
Quinby  of  Westbrook, 
Pice  of  Eockland, 
Koberts  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Bobbins  of  Union, 
Pobie  of  Gorham, 
Eobinson  of  Augusta, 
Kobinson  of  Brunswick, 
Pounds  of  Calais, 
Eundlett  of  Newcastle, 
Sewall  of  Bangor, 
Sewall  of  Wiscasset, 
Smith  of  Bowdoinham, 
Smith  of  Salem,  N.  H., 
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Smith  of  Thomaston, 
Smith  of  Wiscasset, 
Smyth  of  Brunswick, 
Soule  of  Freeport, 
Soule  of  Exeter,  N".  H., 
Southgate  of  Scarboro, 
Spear  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Stanwood  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
Stone  of  East  Machias, 
Storer  of  Scarboro, 
Straw  of  Guilford, 
Strickland  of  Houlton, 
Stubbs  of  Strong, 
Symonds  of  Portland, 


Talbot  of  East  Machias, 
Tenney  of  Norridgewock, 
Thayer  of  Portland, 
Thornton  of  Saco, 
Vose  of  Augusta, 
Waterman  of  Grorham, 
Webster  of  Portland, 
AYells  of  Portland, 
Weston  of  Grorham, 
Williamson   of   Belfast, 
Wiswell  of  Ellsworth, 
Wood  of  Wiscasset, 
Young  of  Brunswick. 


The  Walker  Art  Building. 

The  Walker  Art  Building  has  been  brought  to  completion. 
Certain  repairs,  rendered  necessary  because  of  the  defective  roofing 
which  is  now  wholly  replaced,  have  been  thoroughly  made.  The 
entire  expense  was  borne  by  Miss  Walker,  the  surviving 
donor.  The  Boyd  and  the  Sophia  Walker  galleries  have  been 
repainted  and  rehung.  One  of  the  Assyrian  slabs  in  the  basement 
has  been  removed  from  the  north  to  the  west  side  of  the  room. 
In  place  of  the  ground-level  entrance  to  the  basement  which  was 
inadequate  to  exclude  dampness,  an  entrance  with  a  large,  single 
door  has  been  erected  on  the  same  foundations.  The  exterior  is 
of  stone  and  brick  like  the  materials  of  the  original  building;  the 
interior  is  lined  with  white  tiles,  and  is  provided  with  a  hanging 
electric  light. 

Miss  Walker  has  also  made  numerous  and  valuable  additions  to 
her  previous  gifts  of  objects  of  art,  exhibited  in  the  Sophia  Walker 
gallery,  besides  giving  four  cases,  providing  for  the  reception  of  her 
recent  gifts  and  for  the  rearrangement  of  objects  already  there. 
The  gifts  referred  to  include  numerous  miniatures,  lately  in  the 
collection  of  her  deceased  sister,  Miss  Harriet  S.  Walker,  laces  and 
needlework,  and  other  articles  of  fine  quality. 

Without  making  in  this  place  a  detailed  statement  of  these  and 
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of  other  gifts  to  the  art  collections,  all  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  current  annual  report  of  the  curator,  I  would  make  special 
mention  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  former  president  of 
the  college,  given  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Harris  of  New 
Haven. 

The  extensive  and  rare  collection  of  objects  of  anthropological 
interest  from  Milanesia,  loaned  by  Hon.  Harold  M.  Sewall,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Museum  in  the  Mary  Frances  Searles 
Science  Building,  where  comparison  with  objects  of  similar  char- 
acter is  now  rendered  possible;  the  large,  seated  Japanese  Buddha 
and  several  of  the  Samoan  mats  are,  however,  still  retained  in  the 
Boyd  gallery. 

The  art  collections  have  been  visited  by.  a  larger  number  of 
people  this  year  than  ever  before.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to 
the  attraction  exerted  by  occasional,  temporary  exhibitions,  as  of 
photographs,  but  also  to  extending  appreciation  of  the  growing 
permanent  exhibitions  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  college. 

One  Degree  for  All  College  Courses. 

Until  recently  Bowdoin  College  was  granting  but  one  degree, 
that  of  A.B.  The  introduction  of  courses  without  Greek,  made 
in  response  to  a  wide-spread  public  demand  which  practically  every 
institution  has  been  compelled  to  recognize,  could  only  be  secured 
at  the  time  by  the  concession  that  these  courses  should  lead 
to  an  inferior  degree.  The  Faculty,  reluctant  as  they  were  to 
grant  these  inferior  degrees,  accepted  the  inevitable  in  the  feeling 
that  it  was  better  to  give  the  public  the  education  it  demands,  even 
under  an  inferior  designation,  than  to  pay  the  penalty  of  becoming, 
as  we  should  have  become  if  that  step  had  not  been  taken,  almost 
the  only  example  in  the  country  of  unprogressiveness  at  this  point. 
Accordingly  we  offer  two  such  inferior  degrees;  force  through  a 
minimum  of  Greek  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  that  price  to 
escape  them;  complicate  our  curriculum  with  the  nine  classes  of 
Freshmen,  described  on  page  62  of  the  catalogue,  which  the  main- 
tenance of  these  distinctions  involves;  and  turn  away  an  increasing 
number  of  students  each  year  who  naturally  enough  refuse  to  take 
an  inferior  degree  here  when  they  can  get  the  degree  they  want 
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in  the  way  they  want  it  for  precisely  the  same  course  almost 
anywhere  else.  The  introduction  of  these  inferior  degrees  into  an 
institution  which  has  been  happily  free  from  them,  at  a  time  when 
institutions  all  over  the  country  are  making  haste  to  get  rid  of 
them,  is  so  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  so  incon- 
gruous with  the  demands  of  the  public,  so  unwelcome  to  the  stu- 
dents, that  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  attention  to  a  few  significant 
statements  and  facts,  which  at  least  show  that  the  burden  of  proof 
no  longer  rests  with  the  advocates  of  the  single  degree  for  all 
courses,  as  though  that  were  some  startling  innovation,  but  with 
those  who  advocate  a  policy  which  a  large  number  of  institutions 
have  abandoned;  which  others  are  abandoning;  which  others  are 
avowedly  preparing  to  abandon;  and  which,  if  we  retain,  within 
ten  years  will  place  us  in  a  position  of  educational  isolation,  and 
cut  us  off  from  a  considerable  porportion  of  our  constituency. 
Bowdoin  College  has  always  regarded  itself  in  educational  matters 
as  in  a  sense  belonging  to  the  State  which  granted  the  charter. 
The  weight  of  authority  of  Massachusetts  institutions  is  shown  in 
the  following  parallel  columns. 

Institutions    in    Massachusetts  Institution    in    Massachusetts 

granting  the  degree  of  A.B.  requiring     Greek     for     the 

for  all  college  courses:  degree  of  A.B.  and  granting 

Amherst,  inferior    degrees    for    other 

Harvard,  college  courses: 

Mt.  Holyoke  (begins  this  year),        Boston  University. 

Smith, 

Tufts  (begins  this  year), 

Wellesley, 

Williams. 

If  I  were  permitted  to  quote  private  information  I  could  show 
that  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  one  degree  is  already  favored  by 
the  administration,  and  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  requisite  pre- 
liminary adjustment,  in  the  two  or  three  prominent  Eastern  insti- 
tutions which  can  still  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  different 
degrees.  Colby  College  has  got  the  start  of  us  here  in  Maine  in 
adopting  the  policy  of  a  single  degree.     In  the  largest  high  school 
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in  Maine,  the  source  from  which  we  receive  the  largest  number  of 
students,  Greek  has  ceased  to  be  a  required  part  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course.  To  insist  on  Greek  as  a  condition  of  the  only 
degree  students  want;  the  one  degree  that  twenty  years  hence  will 
stand  for  a  liberal  education  throughout  the  country,  is  to  reduce 
our  student  constituency  to  a  pitiful  fraction  of  what  it  will  be  if 
we  adjust  our  requirements  to  the  practice  of  other  colleges,  the 
practice  of  an  increasing  number  of  schools,  the  demands  of  the 
public,  and  the  judgment  of  our  own  faculty. 

The  question  involved  is  not  the  theoretical  question  whether 
Greek  is  a  desirable  and  even  essential  part  of  the  highest  literary 
and  artistic  culture.  If  that  were  the  question  the  advocates  of 
Greek  would  have  an  easy  victory.  A  college  offers  the  highest  lit- 
erary and  artistic  training  to  all:  but  it  no  longer  compels  every 
student  to  get  it.  It  recognizes  that  science,  history,  economics 
and  modern  literature  offer  a  substantial  and  liberal  education, 
more  congenial  and  no  less  profitable  to  certain  types  of  students. 
These  men,  who  become  lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  physi- 
cians, editors,  are  entitled  no  less  than  ministers,  professors,  and 
literar}^  men,  to  the  degree  which  henceforth  will  carry  with  it  the 
certificate,  not  of  proficiency  in  this  or  that  special  line  of  study, 
but  of  training  in  some  of  the  great  departments  of  knowledge 
which  take  one  out  of  the  particular  time,  place,  trade  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  chances  to  be  placed,  into  communion  with 
historic  and  social  forces,  geological  and  astronomical  processes, 
the  affinities  of  molecules  and  the  relationships  of  atoms,  the  spirit 
of  foreign  peoples  and  the  conceptions  of  great  minds.  To  require 
four  languages  besides  English,  since  to  reap  much  advantage 
from  a  language  it  must  be  carried  beyond  the  elementary  courses, 
is  practically  to  compel  a  student  to  devote  as  large  a  part  of  his 
eight  years  in  secondary  school  and  college  to  the  acquisition  of 
these  languages  as  he  does  to  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  biology,  geology,  rhetoric,  English  litera- 
ture, history,  government,  sociology,  economics,  psychology,  ethics 
and  metaphysics  combined.  For  a  linguist  or  a  literary  man  such  a 
distribution  of  time  may  be  wise.  For  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  of  our  colleges  it  is  the  height  of  folly:  and  the  institu- 
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tion  which  compels  them  to  put  as  much  time  on  four 
languages  as  on  all  these  subjects  together,  on  penalty  of  receiving 
an  unwelcome  and  inferior  degree  if  the}?'  fail  to  do  it,  is  inflicting 
on  these  students  a  serious  wrong,  without  rendering  to  the  cause 
of  education  any  corresponding  benefit.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
those  who  advocate  the  one  degree  to  drop  Greek  out  of  the  course, 
or  deny  its  prime  importance  for  certain  t}^pes  of  students,  and  cer- 
tain scholarly  careers.  The  aim  is  to  place  it  on  an  equality  with 
history,  philosophy,  biology,  economics,  as  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  strengthened  and  the  sympathies  may  be 
enlarged.  It  is  to  make  it  a  prize  for  those  who  seek  the  highest 
literary  and  artistic  training,  instead  of  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
unwilling  as  a  condition  of  gaining  the  degree  which  in  years  to 
come  will  stand  for  a  liberal  education,  through  whatever  specific 
studies  such  education  may  be  gained. 

The  following  citations  from  the  last  annual  reports  of-  two 
leading  university  presidents  will  show  how  this  question  is 
regarded   elsewhere. 

President  Faunce,  on  pages  22  and  23  of  his  last  annual  report, 
says: 

"The  most  important  action  of  the  faculty  is  their  vote,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  earnest  debate,  to  increase  the  number  of 
subjects  which  may  be  offered  by  students  entering  on  the  A.B. 
course.  By  a  decisive,  though  not  unanimous,  vote,  the  faculty 
decided  to  allow  entering  students  to  present,  if  they  choose,  only 
one  ancient  language,  provided  that  they  present  certain  clearly 
defined  substitutes  for  the  other.  After  a  certain  date,  therefore, 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a  student  matriculating  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  to  present  both  Latin  and  Greek,  but  he  may  pre- 
sent in  lieu  of  one  ancient  language  certain  combinations  of  mod- 
ern languages,  sciences  and  mathematics.  This  action  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Fellows  in  September,  1901,  and  will  go 
into  effect  in  September,  1902.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sketch 
here  the  long  debate  by  which  tins  conclusion  has  been  reached. 
Suffice  il  to  say  that  to  most  of  us  the  degree  of  A.B.  will  hence- 
forth stand  for  a  certain  standard  of  culture,  rather  than  for  a  cer- 
tain Bel  of  studies,  and  this  culture,  we  believe,  can  be  obtained  in 
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more  than  one  way.  We  make  no  surrender  to  'bread-and-butter 
studies/  We  will  not  lose  the  American  college  in  a  group  of 
technical  professional  schools.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
distinctively  classical  training  whose  method  is  established,  whose 
results  have  been  amply  demonstrated,  will  always  remain  the  best 
training  for  many  minds.  We  shall  introduce  next  year  the  study 
of  elementary  Greek  into  our  university,  and  hope  that  many  may 
thereby  enter  for  the  first  time  into  our  classical  heritage.  We  shall 
encourage  classical  study  in  every  possible  way.  But  the  world  is 
vastly  wider  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  instruments  of 
culture  more  varied.  Modern  languages  necessarily  occupy  more 
time  than  once,  English  is  now;  of  prime  importance,  and  science 
furnishes  an  indispensable  factor  in  modern  culture.  These  new 
subjects  must  be  recognized  in  any  scheme  of  'liberal'  study. 
But  we  have  so  guarded  this  change  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
lowering  our  standard  of  admission,  and  we  insist  that  the  sub- 
stitutes for  Greek  (or  Latin)  shall  be  largely  in  language,  and  that 
such  languages  shall  be  continued  in  the  college  course." 

President  Angell,  on  pages  6  and  7  of  his  last  annual  report, 
says : 

"Some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment during  the  year. 

"In  the  first  place,  instead  of  giving  four  kinds  of  Bachelors' 
degrees,  namely,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor,  of  Letters,  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  was  conferred  at  the  last  Commencement,  and  is  to  be 
conferred  hereafter  on  persons  who  have  completed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  of  such  work  as  would  have  won  any  one  of  the 
four  degrees  under  our  old  statutes. 

"The  proposition  to  make  this  important  change  in  our  degrees 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time.  It  was  resisted 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  by 
long  usage  understood  to  indicate  attainments  in  the  ancient 
classics,  and  that  it  was  presumptuous,  if  not  unjust  to  the  holders 
of  that  degree,  for  one  institution  to  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  its 
historical  significance.  The  change  has  been  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  the  ancient  classics  are  no  longer  entitled  to  a  more 
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honorable  recognition  than  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  that 
are  taught  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  that  it  is  not  just  or 
expedient  to  foster  the  pursuit  of  the  ancient  classics  by  offering  a 
special  premium  for  the  study  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  distinctive 
diploma  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  value  than  the  other  diplomas. 
Those  who  opposed  the  change  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
historic  argument  has  lost  much  of  its  force  through  the  action 
of  several  of  our  prominent  colleges  and  universities,  which  no 
longer  require  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  a  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  movement  in 
that  direction  is  so  strong  that  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
most  of  our  higher  institutions  will  before  long  yield  to  it,  though 
for  some  time  many  of  the  holders  of  the  old  diploma  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  will  doubtless  regret  and  criticise  the  change." 

The    Eecording    Committee. 

The  internal  administrative  work  of  the  faculty  is  now  done 
by  a  Recording  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Recorder,  a  Registrar, 
and  a  clerk  and  stenographer.  All  reports  are  sent  to  and  from 
the  faculty  by  mail  or  upon  personal  call  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

In  order  to  show  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  clerical  duties,  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  detail  the 
various  phases  of  the  work  and  their  distribution. 

The  Recorder  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  college 
rank-books,  and  also  has  as  his  duty  to  notify  students  concerning 
any  deficiencies  or  conditions  against  them;  to  set  the  dates  when 
such  must  be  made  up;  and  to  receive  reports  concerning  the  same 
from  instructors.  He  also  is  empowered  to  debar  any  students 
from  attendance  at  college  exercises  with  loss  of  attendance  rank 
until  such  time  as  the  work  shall  be  made  up,  and  to  see  that  all 
other  regulations  of  the  faculty  or  the  Boards  in  regard  to  studies 
are  observed  by  the  student  body.  The  Recorder  is  also  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule  of  hours  for  recitations  arid 
for  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

The  office  of  Registrar  combines  the  duties  of  College  Regis- 
trar with  those  of  Clerk  of  the  Faculty.  Under  the  care  of  this 
officer  are  placed  the  supervision  of  registration,  the  election  of 
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courses  by  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  results  of  these  to  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments;  the  editing  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  college 
and  all  other  circulars  and  publications  which  the  faculty  may 
authorize;  the  distribution  of  blanks  to  the  various  instructors  for 
the  mid-term  reports  concerning  the  standing  of  students,  and 
the  preparation  of  warnings  to  delinquent  students;  the  determin- 
ing of  Provisional  Commencement  appointments;  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  blanks  to  the  instructors  for  reporting 
work  at  the  close  of  each  term.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  the 
Registrar  has  charge  of  the  distribution  and  receipt  of  entrance 
examination  papers  to  the  preparatory  schools  as  well  as  the  send- 
ing out  of  the  announcement  of  the  same  and  the  printing,  care  of 
the  entrance  examination  papers,  and  the  announcement  to  the 
candidates  for  admission  and  to  the  principals  who  prepared  them 
for  college,  of  the  result  of  the  entrance  examinations.  At  the 
close  of  each  term,  the  Recorder,  Registrar,  and  assistant  unite  to 
send  out  the  reports  of  standing  and  term  bills  to  the  students. 

One  }rear  ago  the  Boards  authorized  the  appointment  of  an 
Assistant  Registrar,  who  was  to  be  clerk  and  stenographer  for  the 
Recording  Committee.  This  has  greatly  relieved  the  burden 
which  was  fast  becoming  too  great  to  be  borne  by  members  of  the 
faculty  who  were  also  offering  the  required  number  of  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  college. 

All  the  duties  which  have  just  been  mentioned  are  but  the  reg- 
ular duties  of  the  Recording  Committees;  the  incidental  duties  are 
almost  equal  to  these  in  amount  of  labor  required.  For  example, 
the  Recorder  is  constantly  sought  for  information  concerning  the 
standing  of  students  and  for  advice  in  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of 
regulations  required  by  the  college.  To  the  Registrar,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  gradually  fallen  a  very  large  share  of  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  college;  and  this  part  of  his  work  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  Recording  Committee,  originally  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, but  now  of  two  with  the  assistance  of  a  clerk,  was  appointed 
by  the  faculty  five  years  ago,  and,  since  that  time,  has  assumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  clerical  and  routine  administrative  portions  of 
the  college  work.     As  a  result  of  this  work  the  old  chaotic  state 
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which  existed  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  college  records 
and  the  supervision  of  the  college  regulations  and  the  observance 
of  the  same,  has  disappeared.  All  the  administrative  work  of  the 
college  has  been  systematized  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals who  are  responsible  for  the  various  duties.  The  change  is 
appreciated  by  all;  and  by  none  more  than  the  student  body  who 
realize  that  it  is  much  better — and  in  the  end  far  easier — to  con- 
form strictly  to  certain  well  administered  regulations  than  to  be 
subject  to  sudden  summons  for  the  performance  of  duties  which 
have  been  long  neglected  and  almost  forgotten. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  not  without  considerable  labor 
and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  time.  And  in  view  of  this  fact  the 
Recording  Committee  look  forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  future 
when  they,  and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  may  be  relieved  of 
such  duties  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  college  officer,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  care  for  the  matters  which  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Committee.  Whenever  this  is  done,  other  duties 
ma}^  be  added  to  the  office,  such,  for  example,  as  the  work  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  class  officers  and  other  matters  of  routine  work. 
The  duties  of  the  Committee  have  been  increasing  so  rapidly  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years  that  the  change  suggested  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  institution  will  allow. 

The  Recording  Committee  have  to  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$50  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  Assistant  Registrar; 
and  that  $200  be  appropriated  to  provide  temporary  relief  from 
four  hours  of  the  regular  departmental  duties  of  the  Registrar. 

Choice    of    Studies. 
(By  Terms.) 
The  courses  pursued  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows,  the 
numbers  indicating  the  number  of  students  in  each  course: 

1st.  2d.  3d. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Med.  Sch.) 11               9 

Astronomy    1 31 

Astronomv    2 0 

Biologv    1 29 

Biology  2,   3,  4 19             22             20 
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1st. 

Biology  5,   6,   7 21 

Chemistry  1,  2 63 

Chemistry  3,  4,  5 ! 33 

Economics   1,   2,   3 50 

Economics  4,  5,   6 15 

English  Literature  1,  2,  '3 65 

English  Literature  4/5;  6 26 

French   1,   2,  3 .  55 

French  4,  5,   6 ;...-. 19 

French  7,   8,   9. 15 

Geology   1,   2 36 

German  1,  2,  3 68 

German  4,  5,  6 .- 24 

German  7,  8,   9 12 

German  10,  11,   12 7 

Government    1 25 

Greek  A,  B,  C 8 

Greek  1,  2,  3 53 

Greek  4,   5,   6 ......:.. 11 

Greek  7,  8,  9 0 

Greek    10 

History  1,  2,  3 46 

History  4,  5,  6 ' 38 

History   10,   12 

Latin   1,   2,   3 65 

Latin  4,   5,    6 9 

Latin  10,  11,  12 2 

Latin    13 

Mathematics   1,   2,   3 64 

Mathematics  4,  5,  6 10 

Mathematics   10,   11,   12 3 

Mineralogy    1 

Mineralogy    2 

Philosophy  1,   2,   3 49 

Physics   1,   2 37 

Physics   3,   4 5 

Physics   5,   6,   7 2 

Ehetoric  1,  2,  3 67 

Spanish  1,  2,  3 18 


2d. 

3d. 

20 

19 

59 

29 

27 

49 

47 

16 

16 

66 

67 

27 

34 

55 

53 

16 

15 

10 

13 

30 

67 

64 

24 

18 

11 

5 

5 

4 

8 

8 

00 

53 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

42 

30 

38 

36 

22 

12 

66 

63 

9 

8 

2 

2 

8 

65 

63 

9 

8 

3 

3 

59 

17 

36 

37 

33 

5 

2 

2 

68 

68 

12 

8 
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THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  printed  record  of  what  the  college  was 
doing  at  the  close  of  its  first  century,  and  also  to  show  those  who 
are  asked  to  contribute  to  its  funds  precisely  what  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  do,  the  following  reports  from  each  professor  and  instructor 
are  presented. 

Greek. 

Professor  Woodruff. 

The  work  of  the  Freshmen  began  with  Lysias,  three  of  whose 
orations  were  read  including  the  "Against  Eratosthenes,"  Consid- 
erable grammatical  drill  proved  indispensable  in  order  to  fuse 
the  class  into  a  workable  body.  The  drill  necessarily  covered 
forms  and  inflections,  but  it  dealt  chiefly  with  important  princi- 
ples of  syntax,  and  exercises  in  composition  were  employed  to 
clinch  the  grammatical  nails.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term  gram- 
matical drill  largely  gave  way  to  the  study  of  Greek  history,  the 
development  of  Greek  oratory,  and  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  the  Athenian  law  courts,  as  far  as  these  matters  are  involved 
in  the  orations  selected.  The  winter  term  was  spent  upon  the  first 
twelve  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  The  fourth  and  ninth  books 
(about  1,500  lines)  were  translated,  and  the  other  ten  were  studied 
at  the  rate  of  a  book  per  week  in  Palmer's  translation.  Each 
member  of  the  class  wrote  an  essay  on  the  character  of  Odysseus 
as  portrayed  in  the  books  named.  The  study  of  Homer  in  trans- 
lation was  tried  as  an  experiment  and  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
The  final  examination  showed  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  men 
had  grasped  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  twelve  books  intelli- 
gently and  firmly,  and  had  gained  beyond  the  customary  degree 
an  appreciation  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of  literary  art. 

For  several  years  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been  the  text-book  in 
the  spring  term.  The  translation  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  chap- 
ters is  counted  as  half  the  work  of  the  term.  The  other  half  con- 
sists of  the  writing  of  essays  and  the  careful  study  of  about  twenty- 
five  topics  selected  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  background  for 
the  story  of  Jesus.  These- subjects  include  the  land  of  Palestine, 
its  physical  features,  its  mixture  of  races  and  languages,  its  rulers 
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and  political  condition,  its  social  life,  and  its  peculiar  beliefs  and 
customs.  These  investigations  into  life  in  Palestine  serve  a  double 
purpose.  They  quicken  the  student's  interest,  and  they  illuminate 
the  gospel  text  as  nothing  else  can. 

The  work  of  the  Sophomores  for  the  year  includes  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Aristophanes,  the  latter,  at  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  class  as  a  substitute  for  the  Plato  of  the  advertised  curricu- 
lum. In  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Herodotus  the  special  subjects  of  study  were  the  qualifications  of 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  his  sources  of  information,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  narrative.  The  study  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Thucydides  gave  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Expedition  from  its  enthusiastic  inception  to  its  tragic 
close,  and  to  gain  some  insight  as  well  into  Thucydides'  mental 
make-up,  and  some  appreciation  of  his  impartiality,  power  and 
pathos  as  a  writer  of  history.  In  the  short  spring  term  the  read- 
ing of  the  Clouds  .of  Aristophanes  (the  first  drama  taken  by  the 
class)  fills  the  time  so  full  that  the  many  interesting  inquiries 
which  this  play  suggests  cannot  be  pursued. 

The  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  were  not  elected 
this  year.  In  the  winter  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  volunteers  read 
three  tragedies  in  translation,  viz.,  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  several 
talks  on  the  Mycenaean  Age  and  the  development  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture were  given  with  lantern  slide  illustrations  to  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  who  chose  to  attend. 

Greek  for  Beginners. 
Mr.  Dyer. 
Courses  A,  B,  and  C  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  equivalent 
for  the  work  in  Greek  as  required  for  admission  to  college.  They 
are,  therefore,  designed  for  those  students  who  have  not  presented 
Greek  for  entrance,  but  who  wish  to  take  in  that  subject  courses 
1,  2,  and  3,  as  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Arts. 

The  time   devoted  to  these   courses  is  four  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.     During  the  fall  term,  White's  "First  Greek 
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Book"  is  used.  In  the  winter  term,  the  work  is  upon  the  first 
three  books  of  Xenophon's  "Anabasis,"  and  includes  frequent 
exercises  in  writing  Greek.  The  reading  for  the  spring  term  is 
selected  from  the  first  six  books  of  Homer's  "Iliad." 


Individual  Instruction  in  the   Classics. 

Mr.  Dyer. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  individual  work  with  the  Fresh- 
men is  to  supplement  the  regular  class-room  exercises,  through  the 
use, of  material  and  methods  not  adapted  to  large  divisions.  In 
practice  this  general  purpose  has  involved  certain  specific  ends, 
which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  discover  and  clear  away  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  each 
student. 

2.  To  make  more  plain  the  practical  value  and  the  artistic 
interest  of  the  classics. 

3.  To  show  the  vital  connection,  in  life  and  thought,  between 
ancient  and  modern  times. 

4.  To  give  practice  in  English  composition. 

5.  To  insure  the  frequent  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library. 
For  attaining  these  ends  the  class  is,  in  the  fall  term,  divided 

alphabetically  into  sections,  each  containing  four  men.  With 
each  section  the  instructor  meets  once  a  week  for  a  half -hour  con- 
ference. The  work  of  these  conferences  is  upon  the  Orations  of 
Lysias,  which  are  being  read  in  the  class.  At  first,  oral  and 
written  translations  are  made  by  the  students  and  minutely  criti- 
cised by  the  instructor,  to  elucidate  the  finer  points  of  syntax  and 
style.  Discussion  and  the  free  expression  of  personal  opinion  are 
encouraged.  As  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  first  attack  upon 
the  subject  decrease,  more  attention  is  given  to  allusions  in  the 
text;  and  topics  upon  various  biographical,  historical,  social,  and 
political  subjects  are  assigned.  Each  man  is  given  specific  refer- 
ences to  books  upon  the  reserved  list  in  the  library.  The  results 
of  investigation  are  embodied  in  short  papers  to  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  and  later  handed  to  the  instructor  for 
further  correction  and  criticism. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  when  the  instructor  has 
become  well  acquainted  with  all  members  of  the  class,  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  abandoned,  and  the  grading  of  the  previous 
term  is  made  the  basis  of  division  into  sections  containing  from 
three  to  six  men  each.  The  work  is  Upon  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
First  comes  oral  and  written  translation  as  before;  then,  careful 
study  of  the  metre  and  practice  in  reading  aloud.  English  verse 
translations  are  critically  compared  with  the  original,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  awaken  a  real  appreciation  for  the  poetical 
excellence  of  the  Latin.  Mythological,  legendary,  and  historical 
allusions  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  Later,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious term,  written  reports  occupy  most  of  the  time  and  relate 
now  to  life  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

In  the  spring  term,  the  conference  work  reverts  to  the  class- 
room course  in  Greek,  which  is  upon  the  Gospel  of  Mark;  and  it 
consists  wholly  of  a  study  of  topics  upon  the  times  of  Christ. 
Eelated  subjects  are  grouped  for  discussion.  At  one  conference, 
for  example,  historical  questions  are  presented;  at  a  second, 
geographical;  at  a  third,  religious. 

Almost  all  of  the  student's  preparation  in  this  conference 
course  is  made  in  the  library.  At  first  the  references  given  him 
are  definite,  specifying  volume  and  page  or  chapter.  Gradually, 
however,  as  he  gets  used  to  handling  his  authorities,  citations  are 
more  general;  and  finally  the  topic  only  is  announced.  Thus,  even 
in  Freshman  year,  the  men  grow  familiar  with  the  library  and 
acquire  some  facility  in  the  use  of  the  tools  for  literary  work. 

Latin. 

Professor  Houghton. 

The  courses  in  Latin  have  been  arranged  with  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose. On  the  one  hand,  they  are  intended  to  enable  the  majority, 
who  discontinue  Latin  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year,  to  get 
some  facility  in  reading  Latin,  as  close  an  acquaintance  as  may 
be  with  as  many  leading  authors  as  possible,  and  a  connected  view 
of  Eoman  literature  through  a  study  of  its  history  together  with 
numerous  specimens;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  students  specializ- 
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ing  in  the  classics  are  expected  to  gain  real  facility  in  reading  and 
a  solid  foundation  for  further  work  at  a  university. 

Latin  1. — The  entrance  examinations  are  designed  to  make 
sure  that  Freshmen  shall  at  the  outset  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
easy  Latin  prose  and  verse  and  to  write  simple  Latin  prose.  How- 
ever, since  this  expectation  is  not  yet  fully  realized,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  first  term's  work — Latin  1 — in  part  a  review  of  verb 
forms  and  syntax.  Selections  from  Livy,  Books  XXL  and  XXIL, 
are  studied  in  this  way,  yet  the  drill  in  regular  translation  and 
sight  work  is  not  allowed  to  exclude  consideration  of  the  author's 
striking  traits  of  style.  A  list  of  topics  relating  to  the  Punic  wars 
and  to  the  life  and  works  of  Livy  is  given  out  with  references,  and 
on  this  basis  each  student  prepares  a  theme  of  2,500  words.  The 
final  examination  consists  largely  of  sight  reading  in  Livy. 

Latin  2. — In  dealing  with  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  the 
aim  becomes  wholly  literary.  The  essential  differences  between 
prose  and  poetry,  the  special  traits  of  lyric  poetry,  and  of  Horace 
as  a  lyric  poet,  are  dwelt  upon,  as  is  also  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing "translation  English,"  in  rendering  the  poems.  About  one- 
third  of  the  odes  are  translated  by  the  instructor  to  the  class,  with 
brief  comment,  the  class  being  held  responsible  on  these  exam- 
inations, as  well  as  on  the  regularly  prepared  work.  A  knowledge 
of  the  metres  is  strictly  required.  In  connection  with  the  read- 
ing, Bender's  History  of  Eoman  Literature  is  assigned  in  four 
parts  for  written  examinations. 

Latin  3. — Having  gained  a  connected  general  view  of  Roman 
literature,  the  student  now  takes  up  "Selections  From  the  Latin 
Poets"  (published  by  Harvard  University),  containing  specimens 
ranging  from  Ennius  to  Martial.  The  method  pursued  is  much 
the  same  as  in  Latin  2,  with  the  added  feature  of  the  comparison 
of  styles  and  personalities.  This  course,  while  intended  to  form  a 
suitable  close  to  the  Latin  studies  of  the  majority,  has  proved  to  be 
a  useful  foundation  for  more  advanced  work.  The  examination 
consists  largely  of  sight  reading. 

*For  instruction  supplementary  to  courses  1,  2,  and  3  see  the 
report  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Dyer. 
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Latin  4. — Those  choosing  Latin  in  Sophomore  year,  some  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  class,  devote  the  first  term  to  Eoman 
comedy.  Last  fall  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  and  the  Pseudolus  of 
Plautus  were  read.  Archaic  forms  and  constructions  and  the 
metres  are  treated  as  important,  bnt  special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
idiomatic  translation  of  the  colloquial  Latin.  The  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Roman  comedy  are  studied  and  the  two  types  represented 
by  Plautus  and  Terence  are  compared  in  detail.  Sight-reading  in 
Terence  forms  a  part  of  the  examination. 

Latin  5. — Roman  satire  naturally  follows  as  the  work  of  the 
winter  term.  About  three-fifths  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  Horace's 
Satires  and  Epistles,  the  remainder  to  four  or  five  satires  of 
Juvenal.  Next  to  aptness  of  translation,  prominence  is  given  to 
the  subject-matter  and  the  connection  of  the  thought,  especially 
as  reflecting  the  personal  character  and  environment  of  the  two 
writers.  The  private  life  of  the  Romans  is  formally  studied,  also 
the  origin  of  Roman  satire  and  its  varying  phases  in  different 
periods.     Sight  work  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  examinations. 

Latin  6. — Cicero's  letters,  closely  akin  to  comedy  and  satire  in 
language  and  style  and  often  in  matter,  properly  complete  the 
work  of  Sophomore  year.  In  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  let- 
ters the  student  deals  with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Cicero's  life  in 
many  aspects.  In  the  work  of  instruction,  expressive  reading  of 
the  Latin,  spirited  translation  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter receive  about  equal  attention.  Themes  are  required 
which  are  based  on  readings  assigned  in  the  histories  and  biogra- 
phies.    The  examination  is  wholly  sight  work. 

Junior  and  Senior  Latin. — Owing  partly  to  the  lack  of  half- 
courses  in  the  general  curriculum,  only  the  few  who  have  decided 
to  teach  the  classics  as  a  profession  find  it  practicable  to  pursue 
Latin  and  Creek  beyond  Sophomore  years.  Juniors  and  Seniors 
are  therefore  combined  and  courses  7,  8,  and  9  alternate  with 
courses  10,  11,  and  12.  The  smaller  number  of  students,  and 
their  greater  maturity  and  attainment  lead  to  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  instructor  and  to  freer  methods  of  instruction.  In 
general,  larger  amounts  are  prepared,  outside  reading  assigned  and 
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written  work  of  a  less  elementary  sort  is  required.     The  courses 
are  as  follows: 

Latin  7. — Seneca,  Dialogues  and  Moral  Epistles,  with  one  or 
More  Tragedies.     Seneca  as  a  philosopher,  statesman  and  man. 

Latin  8. — Tacitus,  Annals  (I. — VI.)  and  Suetonius  (Augustus 
and  Tiberius).     The  problem  of  Tiberius'  character. 

Latin  9. — Lucretius  (I,,  III.  and  V.).  His  property  and  his 
philosophy. 

Latin  10. — Cicero  de  Oratore  (I.).  Latin  writing.  Chiefly 
practice  in  Latin  narrative  composition,  with  criticism. 

Latin   11. — Roman   Elegaic   Poetry.     Tibullus,   Propertius   and 
Ovid. 

Latin  12. — Roman  Epics.  Chiefly  Vergil  and  Lucan,  with 
comparison  of  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus. 

Latin  13. — Teachers'  course.  Designed  for  those  who  expect 
to  teach  Latin  in  preparatory  schools.  In  lectures  and  discussions 
the  aims  and  methods  of  Latin  secondary  instruction  are  con- 
sidered. Parts  of  Cicero  and  Vergil  are  prepared  and  discussed 
from  a  teacher's  point  of  view  and  regular  work  in  Latin  compo- 
sition is  required.  Readings  are  assigned  in  recent  educational 
works  and  periodicals,  as  material  for  written  reports. 

French. 

Professor  Johnson. 

The  courses  in  French  this  year  have  been  as  follows:  French 
1,  2,  and  3  for  beginners,  including  Freshmen,  upper-class-men 
and  special  students.  The  methods  of  imparting  the  elements  of 
the  language  are  those  almost  universal^  employed,  modified  only 
to  meet  the  special  difficulties  of  college  students,  who  begin  the 
study  several  years  too  late  to  attain  the  best  results  in  learning 
and  using  unfamiliar  sounds,  and  whose  minds  are  with  difficulty 
patient  to  do  the  humble  and  necessary  tasks  of  the  beginner.  At 
every  exercise  the  ear  is  trained  by  hearing  spoken  sentences,  and 
by  framing  complete  sentences,  and  is  tested  by  translation  from 
the  language  thus  heard.  Some  limited  use  is  made  of  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  from  dictation.  The  problem  of  abundant  sen- 
tence-making lias  been  helped  this  year  by  the  use  of  a  new  gram- 
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mar,  which  marks  a  decided  advance  in  text-books  of  its  class. 
This  grammar  is  also  the  first  to  make  practical  use  of  scientific, 
phonetic  notation,  furnishing  the  student  a  printed  guide  to  the 
sound  of  the  individual  words  used.  This  aid  is  considerable, 
though  there  is  still  left  unexpressed  to  the  eye  the  rhythm  of  the 
connected  words  and  sentences.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
written  work  required  in  this  and  in  all  other  French  courses;  in 
French  1,  2,  and  3  sentence-making  is  specially  emphasized.  In 
class-room  reading  and  translation  the  amount  of  text  varies  with 
each  class.  Modern  prose  and  poetry  of  inherent  value  are  read. 
The  fact  that  many  members  of  the  class  are  not  intending  to 
spend  more  than  a  single  year  in  the  study  makes  it  desirable  to 
direct  the  class-room  work  of  the  third  term  to  the  acquirement 
of  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  the  time  will  allow.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  average  student  has  learned  how  to  use,  for  instance,  any 
text-book  in  French  connected  with  his  later  studies. 

The  second-year  courses,  French  4,  5,  and  6,  consist  of  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  French,  works  of  the  nineteenth,  eighteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  the  order  stated.  Each  course  consists  of 
three  parts:  first,  class-room  stmty  of  typical  selections  from  the 
principal  authors  with  explanation  by  the  instructor  of  the  relation 
sustained  by  authors  and  movements  to  contemporary  life,  native 
and  foreign;  second,  the  students  prepare  summaries  of  entire 
representative  works,  by  authors  studied  in  the  class  room,  about 
six  in  number  each  term  by  each  student.  Third,  a  course  of  one 
hour  weekly  in  French  composition  suited  to  second-year  stu- 
dents. This  extension  of  the  grammatical  work  of  the  first  year  is 
provided  because  it  furnishes  the  necessary  foundation  for  possible 
later  use  of  the  language  colloquialty,  and  because,  without  such 
practical  work  in  actual  construction,  the  value  of  the  study  as  a 
discipline  is  materially  lessened.  The  labor  of  making  merely 
correct  sentences  in  a  foreign  language  is  of  so  great  value  to  one 
studying  the  literary  workmanship  of  good  writers  that  it  is  to  be 
justified  even  though  possibly  none  of  the  class  should  ever  use  the 
language  as  a  medium  of  expression.  The  work  in  composition 
has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ham,  the  assistant  in  Modern  Languages. 

French  7,  8,  and  9,  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  have  been 
courses  in  modern  French  dramatic  literature,  given  provisionally 
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"by  Mr.  Ham.  The  object  of  the  courses  has  been  primarily  to  give 
a  clear  view  of  the  history  of  the  drama  from  about  1827  to  1900. 
During  the  first  term  the  work  centered  on  the  period  from 
1827  to  1851.  The  growth  and  influence  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment in  France  were  outlined  in  informal  lectures,  and  representa- 
tive works  of  Hugo,  Scribe,  Sandeau  and  Dumas  were  read  and 
discussed.  During  the  second  term  the  "comedy  of  manners"  was 
studied,  covering  the  period  from  about  1855  to  1881.  During  the 
third  term  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  L'Aiglon  were 
studied  in  considerable  detail.  Throughout  the  course  accurate 
translation  of  the  text  has  been  insisted  on,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
important  plays  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  conspicuous 
qualities  of  style  and  form.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  year  has 
been  devoted  to  grammar  and  prose  composition.  This  has  been 
made  to  connect  closely  with  the  work  on  the  literature,  and  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  attaining  greater  power  to  appreciate  the  nice- 
ties of  the  language. 

Department    of    German. 

Professor  Files. 

The  instruction  in  German  in  the  college,  and  the  character  of 
the  courses  offered  are  modified  to  a  considerable  degree  by  two 
conditions:  first,  the  requirement  by  the  college  that  each  candi- 
date for  a  degree  shall  have  studied  both  French  and  German  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  college  year,  or  its  equivalent;  and,  second, 
the  .  prevailing  and  ever-increasing  tendency  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  substitute  French  in  place  of  Greek.  Not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  or  G  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  each  entering  class 
have  ever  studied  German;  while  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
•either  studied  French  before  admission  or  offer  it  at  entrance  has 
already  increased  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  class.  The  result  is 
that  practically  the  whole  of  each  class  must  be  given  instruction 
in  elementary  German, — a  condition  which  necessitates  making 
the  elementary  instruction  in  the  college  both  comprehensive  and 
thorough,  and  devoting  less  time  and  energy  to  advanced  instruc- 
tion  than   could    he  given    under  different    conditions. 

To  nice!   these  condition-  jusi  staled.  German   1.  "i.  and  3  (Ele- 
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mentary  German)  are  required  of  Freshmen  who  offer  for  admis- 
sion French,  Physics,  and  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry  and  Mathe- 
matics; and  of  all  Sophomores  except  those  who  have  not  taken  it 
in  the  previous  year  or  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
elements  of  the  language.  The  first  term  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
a  thorough  drill  in  form,  and  to  constant  practice  in  prose  compo- 
sition and  pronunciation.  Although  little  or  no  time  is  devoted 
to  conversation,  pure  and  simple,  each  student  is  taught 
both  to  pronounce  properly  himself  and  to  understand 
easy  German  sentences  when  read  or  spoken  to  him.  The 
two  remaining  terms  (German  2  and  3)  are  devoted  to  careful  but 
rapid  reading,  with  constant  drill  in  grammatical  form.  The  lit- 
erature selected  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  nineteenth  century 
authors,  and  is  accompanied  by  daily  practice  in  sight  translation. 
During  the  present  year  the  students  in  German  1,  2,  and  3  have 
read  approximately  250  pages  of  prepared  work  and  almost  250 
pages  at  sight. 

To  all  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  college  requirement  in  regard 
to  elementary  German,  two  parallel  courses  are  open  in  the  Junior 
or  Sophomore  years,  viz.,  German  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  8,  9.  The  first  of 
these  (German  4,  5,  6)  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  propose 
to  study  the  language  a  third  year,  and  is  devoted  to  a  most  careful 
stud}^  of  prose  composition  together  with  the  study  of  some  partic- 
ular period  of  German  literature  (usually  the  Classic  period).  The 
students  are  given  constant  practice  in  writing  German,  and  the 
class  is  conducted  in  German.  The  average  requirement  is  400  to 
500  pages  of  prepared  translation  with  at  least  250  or  300  pages  of 
outside  reading.  In  the  work  in  the  latter,  the  student  is  required 
to  use  the  collection  of  German  literature  in  the  library  and  to  pre- 
pare extracts  or  reports  upon  particular  authors.  This  phase  of 
the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  provision  for  conference 
rooms  in  the  new  library. 

German  7,  8,  9  is  given  parallel  with  4,  5,  6  and  at  the  same 
hours.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  those  students  who  wish  to' 
obtain  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  German.  The  method  pur- 
sued is  practically  the  same  as  in  German  4,  5,  6,  except  that  little 
time  is  devoted  to  prose  composition.     Students  are  required  to 
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read  approximately  500  pages  from  a  careful  selection  of  modern 
German  writers,  besides  a  large  amount  of  translation  at  sight. 

To  all  students  who  have  taken  German  1,  2,  3  (or  an  equiva- 
lent) and  4,  5,  6,  a  third  year  in  the  language  is  open.  Only  those 
who  have  maintained  a  high  standard  in  previous  years,  are  allowed 
to  elect  this  course;  since  the  course  presupposes  an  ability  to 
understand  easy  German  sentences  when  spoken,  to  translate  ordi- 
nary English  text  into  German,  and  to  read  the  language  readily. 
The  course  described  under  German  4,  5,  6  was  previously  given 
during  the  Senior  year.  But  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
the  character  of  German  10,  11,  12  will  be  developed  materially. 
The  basis  of  the  work  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  German 
language  throughout  the  year  on  the  history  of  German  literature 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Students  are 
required  to  take  notes  in  German  which  are  graded  at  the  close  of 
each  term.  One  exercise  each  week  is  devoted  to  correcting  the 
notes  and  to  guiding  the  members  of  the  class  in  the  parallel  read- 
ing, of  which  from  800  to  1,000  pages  is  required  during  the  year. 
This  work  is  made  the  basis  of  the  term  examinations. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  the  work  in  German,  that  the  main 
object  is  to  ground  the  student  thoroughly  in  the  use  of  the 
language,  while  aiding  him,  both  by  suggestion  and  by  careful 
guidance,  in  gaining  such  an  insight  into  the  language  of  the  Ger- 
mans, their  character,  country,  history,  and  literature,  as  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  reading  and  investigation. 

Spanish. 

Mr.  Ham. 

The  course  in  Spanish  during  the  past  year  has  aimed  to  fit 
students  either  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Spanish  Literature  or  to 
acquire  rapidly  a  fluent  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  after 
arriving  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  The  fall  term  was  devoted 
to  a  thorough  study  of  the  inflectional  system  and  of  the  important 
principles  of  syntax.  Regular  practice  was  given  in  the  transla- 
tion of  English  sentences  into  Spanish.  The  first  sixty-five  pages 
of  Ramsay's  "Elementary  Spanish  Reader"  were  translated.  Dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  terms  the  acquirement  of  an  extensive  and 
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useful  vocabulary  has  been  the  chief  task.  To  this  end  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Spanish  were  read.  The  texts  used 
were  as  follows:  Ramsay's  "Reader,"  Alarcon's  "El  Capitan 
Veneuo,"  Padre  Isla's  "Gil  Bias,"  and  parts  of  Galdo's  "Dona 
Perfecta."  A  large  amount  of  practice  in  translation  at  sight  has 
been  given,  and  drill  on  the  inflectional  system,  especially  on  verbs, 
was  constantly  enforced. 

A  student  of  fair  ability,  who  has  faithfully  done  the  work 
assigned,  is  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  read  at  sight  any  ordi- 
nary Spanish,  such  as  that  in  a  daily  newspaper,  or  in  a  modern 
novel  or  history.  If  he  should  go  to  the  Philippines  or  to  Porto 
Rico,  he  would  be  able,  after  a  fe\y  weeks  of  diligent  practice,  to 
use  the  language  readily  in  conversation. 

English  Literature. 

Professor  Chapman. 

Six  courses  of  study  are  offered  for  election  in  the  department 
of  English  literature.  They  are  intended  to  cover,  in  a  necessarily 
compendious  way,  the  history  of  the  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centur}7.  The  subjects 
of  these  courses  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including  a  study 
of  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  Movement.  Both  lectures  and  text- 
books are  used  in  this  course,  which  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors, 
and  was  taken  by  sixt}r-six  men  the  present  year. 

(2)  Poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  About  half  the  time  of 
this  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  a  text- 
book with  which  the  students  are  required  to  make  themselves 
familiar,  but  the  class-room  work  is  largely  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  readings.  The  course  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  was 
elected  by  sixty-seven  men  the  present  year. 

(3)  American  literature.  This  course  is  historical  as  well  as 
expository,  and  includes  the  writings  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods,  not  less  than  the  distinctively  literary  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  text-book  is  used,  but  the  class-room 
instruction  is  mainly  by  lectures,  and  illustrative  readings.     The 
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course  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  was  elected  the  present 
year  by  sixty-nine  men. 

(-A)  Early  English  literature  to  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
course  deals  with  the  Saxon  and  semi-Saxon  literature,  and  with  the 
works  of  Wiclif,  Langland  and  Chaucer.  The  instruction  is  given 
by  lectures,  and  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, and  selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  read  in  the  class- 
room, with  historical  and  explanatory  comments.  The  course  is 
open  to  Seniors,  and  was  taken  the  present  year  by  twenty-six  men. 

(5)  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  first  half  of 
this  course,  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the  period,  and  with 
the  writings  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Lily,  Sidney,  Spencer,  Hooker, 
and  Bacon,  is  a  lecture  course;  the  second  half  is  a  study  of  some 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays  studied  this  year  were 
Macbeth,  Richard  III.,  Julius  Caesar,  King  Lear,  Othello, 
The  Tempest,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the  analysis  of 
these  plays,  Moulton's  "Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist"  was 
used  as  a  text-book.  The  course  is  open  to  Seniors,  and  thirty-one 
men  elected  it  the  present  year. 

(6)  The  literature  of  the  Eebellion  and  Eestoration  period. 
This  is  a  lecture  course,  and  takes  up  the  historical  and  political 
conditions  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century  as  illus- 
trated by  the  writings,  principally,  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Donne,  Bun- 
yan,  Baxter,  Browne,  Walton,  Ta}dor,  and  Dryden.  It  is  an 
elective  course  for  Seniors,  and  was  taken  the  present  year  by 
thirty -five  men. 

Any  one  of  these  courses  may  be  elected  by  itself,  but  generally 
1,  2,  and  3  are  taken  as  a  continuous  course,  and  so  also  are  courses 
4,  5,  and  6.  There  has  been  an  admirable  degree  of  attention  and 
apparent  interest  in  all  these  courses  the  present  year 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

Professor  Mitchell. 

Rhetoric  is  required  of  all  Sophomores  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  the  belief  that  to  learn  to  use 

English    well    the    student    should    study    good    models,    know 

thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  Composition, 
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and  be  required  to  apply  those  principles  to  his  own  written  work 
again  and  again.  During  the  fall  term  the  work  consists  of  recita- 
tions on  the  text-books,  Hill's  "Foundations  of  Rhetoric"  and 
Genung's  ''Practical  Rhetoric;"  rhetorical  analyses  of  pieces  of  good 
literature,  such  as  Emerson's  "Compensation"  and  Huxley's  "Lib- 
eral Education;"  outside,  reading  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  prose,  such  as  Thackeray's  "Pendennis"  and  De  Quincey's 
"Joan  of  Arc;"  and  the  writing  of  four  long  themes  and  occa- 
sional page  themes. 

For  the  winter  term  special  attention  is  paid  to  argumentative 
composition.  Each  student  is  required  to  show  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Jevons'  "Lessons  in  Logic"  and  the  chapters  on  Argumen- 
tation and  Persuasion  in  G-enung's  "Rhetoric;"  to  write  four  foren- 
sics  and  occasional  page  themes;  to  make  an  analysis  of  a  great 
oration  or  argument,  such  as  Webster's  "Reply  to  Hayne"  or 
Burke's  "Conciliation  with  the  Colonies;"  and  to  practice  brief- 
drawing  and  debating. 

The  work  of  the  spring  term  consists  of  recitations  upon  Wen- 
dell's "English  Composition;"  a  special  study  of  Description  and 
Narration;  outside  reading  of  short  stories  and  descriptions,  such 
as  Hawthorne's  "Great  Stone  Face"  or  Ruskin's  "Saint  Mark's;" 
and  the  writing  of  a  description,  a  narration,  an  exposition,  and 
frequent  page  themes. 

During  Junior  year  eleven  themes  of  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred words  each  are  required  of  every  member  of  the  class.  The 
themes  for  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  those  Juniors  who  take 
Political  Economy  are  on  economic  subjects  and  are  read  by  the 
professor  in  that  department. 

The  theme  work  is  deemed  an  all-important  part  of  the  course 
in  Rhetoric.  Theme  subjects  relating  to  work  done  in  other 
courses,  to  current  political  events,  to  great  books,  and  to  the  stu- 
dent's every-day  life,  such  as  "Arnold's  'Balder  Dead,' "  "Recip- 
rocity with  Cuba,"  "Intercollegiate  Debating,"  are  posted  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  themes  are  due.  Every  theme  is  carefully 
read,  the  mistakes  are  marked,  and  a  general  criticism  written  on 
the  outside.  The  instructor  holds  frequent  conferences  with  indi- 
vidual students,  points  out  -the  faults  and  merits  of  their  writing, 
and  suggests  lines  of  profitable  reading. 
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This  year  in  the  fall  term  there  were  twenty-eight  recitations  in 
Ehetoric  for  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  class,  in  the  winter 
term  thirty-seven,  and  in  the  spring  term  twenty-one.  During  the 
year,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Dyer,  the  instructor  has 
read  about  eleven  hundred  long  themes  and  about  one  thousand 
page  themes. 

Elocution. — The  course  in  Elocution  is  required  during  the 
winter  and  spring  terms  of  Freshman  year.  In  the  winter  term 
the  class  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  has  one  exer- 
cise a  week.  These  exercises  consist  of  formal  lectures,  drill  in 
articulation,  intonation,  and  gesture;  readings  and  short  declama- 
tions followed  by  criticism  both  by  students  and  instructor.  In  the 
spring  term  longer  declamations,  previously  rehearsed  to  the 
instructor,  are  spoken  before  the  class. 

This  year  there  were  fourteen  exercises  for  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  class  during  the  winter  term;  and  during  the 
spring  term  nine  class  exercises  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
fifteen-minute  rehearsals.  In  addition  to  this  work  with  the 
Freshmen,  the  instructor  trains  the  speakers  for  the  Sophomore 
and  the  Junior  Prize  Declamations,  the  Class  of  '68  Prize  Speak- 
ing, and  Commencement. 

Philosophy. 
President  Hyde. 

Four  courses  in  philosophy  have  been  offered  this  year,  of  which 
three  were  given;  courses  three  and  four  being  given  in  alternate 
years.  During  the  fall  term  the  class  in  psychology,  using  the 
books  of  James  and  Stout  as  a  basis,  studied  the  elements  of  the 
subject;  and  traced  the  application  of  psychological  principles  to 
teaching,  writing,  speaking,  and  the  conduct  of  life. 

In  the  winter  the  course  in  ethics  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  part  occupying  two  of  the  four  hours.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days the  class  read  and  discussed  Plato's  Kepublic,  and  as  much  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  as  is  contained  in  Muirhead's  Selections. 

On  Wednesdays  arid  Thursdays  the  work  was  based  on  Mac- 
Kenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics;  and  included  an  examination  of  the  two 
systems  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  idealistic  theory  advo- 
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cated  in  the  text-book;— the  doctrine  of  duty  for  duty's  sake  set 
forth  by  Kant  and  the  Stoics,  and  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  for 
pleasure's  sake,  as  taught  in  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  and  as  combined 
with  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  the  spring  the  class  has  taken  Paulsen's  Introduction  to 
Philosophy  as  a  basis  .for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  philosophy. 
This  work  has  been  supplemented  by  reading  selections  from 
the  works  of  DesCartes,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Kant. 

These  courses  have  all  been  elementary,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  work  in  Greek  Ethics.  In  all  the  courses  except  this 
the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  problems, and  the  proposed  solutions 
of  them  intelligible  to  everybody.  In  the  study  of  Greek  Ethics 
the  fundamental  conception  of  the  organic  nature  of  experience 
was  developed,  and  the  virtues,  duties  and  ideals  were  deduced 
therefrom:  in  the  endeavor  to  impart  at  least  to  a  thoughtful  few 
the  power  to  think  out  for  themselves  the  logical  application  of  the 
Greek  principle  to  our  complex  modern  life. 

History  and  Political  Science. 
Dr.  Dennis. 
The  courses  given  under  the  Department  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science  fall  into  three  divisions.     In  European  History  two 
courses  are  offered,  given  in  alternate  years.     That  known  in  the 
catalogue  as  History  1,  2,  and  3  extends  throughout  the  year  and 
consists  of  an  outline  of  the  political  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  Great  Britain.     The  fact  that  this  course  as  well  as  others 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to  the  three  terms  of 
the  college  year,  is  an  accident  of  the  almanac.     From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  instructor  the  course  is  a  continuous  one.     The  work 
done   in   English   History   consists   in   the   reading   of   Gardiner: 
Student's  History  of  England,  and  of  additional  selected  passages 
from  other  books,  in  the  study  of  the  chief  documents  of  English 
Constitutional  history  in  Adams  and  Stephens:  Select  Documents, 
and  in  the  drawing  of  historical  maps.     The  lectures  are  topical 
and  attempt  to  give  the  student  both  a  knowledge  of  the  chief 
facts  and  an  appreciation  of  the  development  of  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government.     The  alternating  course  (History  7,  8,  and 
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9)  is  similar  in  character  and  presents  the  history  of  Continental 
Europe  from  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  to  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  period.  These  courses  are  no  longer  mutually  exclu- 
sive and  it  will  be  possible  by  electing  them  in  successive  years  to 
gain  a  general  view  of  European  History.  The  second  division 
consists  in  part  of  a  three-term  course  (History  4,  5,  and  6)  in 
American  History.  The  colonial  period  is  regarded  largely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  in  America,  though 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  local  institutions.  The 
formative  epoch  is  treated  more  in  detail,  and  the  political  and 
constitutional  development  of  the  United  States  from  1789-1860 
is  reviewed  by  means  of  lectures  on  special  topics.  The  books 
used  are  Thwaites:  The  Colonies;  Hart:  The  Formation  of  the 
Union;  Burgess:  The  Middle  Period;  and  MacDonald:  Select 
Charters  and  Select  Documents.  Additional  reading  is  expected, 
averaging  during  the  winter  term  about  seventy-five  pages 
a  week.  Two  or  three  special  reports  on  assigned  topics 
are  also  required  during  the  year,  each  of  which  involves 
considerable  reading.  In  the  third  term  each  student  selects 
from  a  prepared  list  some  American  statesman  as  a  subject 
for  special  study  outside  the  class-room.  This  three-term  course 
is  supplemented  by  a  short  course  (History  12)  in  American  diplo- 
macy given  in  third  term  and  open  only  to  those  who  have  already 
taken  History  4,  5,  and  6.  The  chief  principles  of  international 
law  are  illustrated  from  American  diplomatic  history  and  lectures 
are  given  on  such  subjects  as  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East,  etc.  The  student  body  has  shown 
a  decided  interest  in  American  politics  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Class  of  '75  Prize  has  undoubtedly  served 
an  admirable  purpose.  With  the  increasing  number  of  men  who 
are  taking  courses  in  History  difficulty  has  arisen  over  the  lack  of 
books  in  the  library.  This  lack  has  been  chiefly  along  special 
lines  such  as  American  diplomacy  and  the  development  of  the 
West  and  in  the  necessity  of  duplicate  copies  of  the  chief  books  of 
reference.  Last  winter  the  particular  and  immediate  needs  of  the 
department  in  these  respects  were  mel  in  pari  by  the  generous  gift 
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of  two  hundred  dollars  by  William  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  for  the  Class 
of  '75  Fund.  The  third  division  in  this  department  consists  of 
two  courses  (History  10  and  11)  given  in  the  first  and  second 
terms.  In  the  first  term  the  class  reviews  the  forms  of  four  mod- 
ern governments  (those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  German 
Empire  and  Switzerland).  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  read- 
ings in  Bagehot:  The  English  Constitution;  Anson:  Law  and  Cus- 
tom of  the  Constitution;  Walpole:  Electorate  and  Legislature; 
Traill:  Central  Government;  Oman:  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  Lowell:  Government  and  Parties  of  Continental 
Europe.  This  year  the  reading  averaged  over  1,200  pages  for  each 
student.  Special  reports  on  European  politics  are  also  required. 
This  course  is  followed  by  one  on  American  government.  The 
chief  functions  of  the  national  and  commonwealth  governments 
are  examined,  and  in  addition  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  powers  fre- 
quent reports  on  leading  cases  show  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
theory.  Special  reports  which  involve  the  study  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  are  required.  The  reading  next  year 
will  be  chiefly  in  Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth;  and 
Cooley:  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  though  other  books  will 
be  referred  to. 

The  work  done  outside  the  regular  courses  in  the  History  Club 
and  Government  Club  should  be  noted;  for  though  it  is  wholly  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  student  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  valu- 
able part  of  his  training.  In  the  History  Club  this  year  a  dozen 
Juniors  have  studied  and  discussed  the  more  important  contempo- 
rary international  problems;  and  the  Government  Club  of  Seniors 
has  made  acquaintance  with  the  chief  forms  and  problems  of  mod- 
ern colonial  government. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 
Professor  Callender. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  departments  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  are  all  elective  and  are  open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
There  are  three  courses  in  the  Junior  year  corresponding  to  the 
three  terms  of  the  college  year.  In  the  first  of  these  a  study  of 
the  elements  of  economic  theory  is  taken  up  with  the  purpose  of 
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introducing  the  student  to  the  abstract  science  of  economics  and 
preparing  him  for  work  in  the  wider  field  of  practical  questions. 
The  economic  organization  of  society  as  it  exists  at  present  is  care- 
fully analyzed,  and  the  process  by  which  wealth  is  produced  and 
distributed  fully  described.  The  method  of  instruction  is  partly 
by  lectures  and  partly  by  discussion  of  reading  assigned  in  one  or 
more  of  the  standard  works  in  economics.  The  text-books  used 
during  the  current  year  were  Mills'  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" and  Gride's  "Political  Economy." 

In  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  Junior  year  a  more 
detailed  study  is  made  of  Money  and  Banking,  and  of  Public 
Finance,  especially  taxation.  While  these  subjects  are  treated 
generally,  the  monetary  and  financial  systems  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  being  studied,  the  principal  attention  is 
given  to  American  conditions  with  a  view  to  affording  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  banking,  currency  and  tax  systems  as  will  enable  the 
student  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  proposed  reforms  along 
these  lines  in  this  country.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  one 
essa}^  each  term  on  some  topic  connected  with  these  subjects.  The 
number  of  Juniors  electing  Economics  in  each  term  of  the  current 
year  is  for  the  first  term,  fifty-one;  for  the  second,  fifty;  for  the 
third,  forty-nine. 

The  work  offered  to  the  Seniors  is  arranged  so  that  a  different 
set  of  courses  is  given  in  alternate  years.  During  the  current  year 
the  three  term  courses  have  been  combined  into  one  course  run- 
ning throughout  the  year  on  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  economic  evolution 
of  the  country  from  the  colonial  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury up  to  the  complex  and  diversified  conditions  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  discuss  by  the  way  the  principal  economic  and  social 
questions  with  which  the  American  people  have  had  to  deal  dur- 
ing the  century  and  a  quarter  of  our  national  life.  In  the  spring 
term  the  various  social  topics  are  brought  together,  such  as  slavery, 
emancipation,  progress  of  the  negro,  immigration,  rise  of  the 
wage-earning  class,  agricultural  depression,  influence  of  economic 
conditions  on  politics,  etc.,  to  form  a  course  in  practical  sociology. 
The  course  for  the  year  is  conducted  by  lectures  supplemented  by 
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assigned  reading  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  by  one  essay  each 
term  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  lectures.  The  number  of 
Seniors  electing  the  course  during  the  present  year  is  16. 

Alternating  with, the  work  just  described  and  coming  next  year 
in  place  of  it,  are  three  courses  on  Colonization,  Current 
Economic  Questions,  and  Sociology.  The  first  is  a  study  of  the 
recent  settlement  of  new  countries  like  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  Siberia,  and  the  development  of  old  ones  like  Egypt,  India,  and 
Japan,  with  special  reference  to  the  economics  and  social  results  of 
the  "expansion"  movement  of  recent  times.  The  second  is  a  study 
of  some  of  the  more  important  economic  questions  of  the  day  such 
as  railway  management  and  control,  monopolies  and  trusts,  com- 
mercial policy  including  reciprocity  and  ship  subsidies.  The  third 
course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  theories  of  social  progress  such  as 
are  set  forth  in  Bagehot's  "Physics  and  Politics,"  Mallock's  "Aris- 
tocracy and  Evolution/'  and  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution"  and  "Prin- 
ciples of  Western  Civilization." 

Mathematics. 
Professor  Moody. 

During  the  present  }^ear  instruction  has  been  given  in  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  to  all  the  members  of  the  Freshman 
Class  and  to  seven  other  students  pursuing  these  subjects  for  special 
purposes.  The  plan  of  work  has  been  mainly  that  of  recitations 
from  text-books  together  with  exercises  done  in  the  class  room  at 
the  board  or  on  paper.  The  texts  have  been  freely  accompanied 
by  comment,  and  lecture  intended  to  clear  up  places  of  special 
difficulty  and  to  introduce  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
history  and  development  as  well  as  the  practical  applications  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  Collateral  reading  from  more  advanced  works 
in  the  library  has  also  been  given. 

The  grade  of  these  courses  is.  necessarily  adapted  to  the  aver- 
age student,  with  the  result  that  those  of  special  ability  or  inclina- 
tion for  mathematics  often  find  the  work  progressing  too  slowly  to 
call  out  their  best  effort.  The  repeated  explanation  and  drill  which 
is  necessary  for  the  majority  may  make  the  whole  topic  irksome  to 
the  student  who  grasps  the  point  at  its  first  presentation.     This 
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difficulty  has  been  met  in  part  by  offering  special  work  from  time 
to  time  and  optional  courses  in  allied  subjects.  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  instructor,  without  neglecting  the  prescribed  course,  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  this  work  to  meet  the  demand  for  it  from  the 
better  students.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  department  is  a  course  in 
mathematics  open  to  all  students  and  for  which  those  Freshmen 
completing  it  may  receive  full  credit  as  an  "extra/' 

The  first  elective  offered  has  been  taken  by  eight  Sophomores 
and  two  Juniors,  seven  continuing  throughout  the  year.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  give  thorough  training  in  elementary 
analytic  geometry  and  calculus  for  those  who  intend  later  to  go  on 
with  advanced  mathematics.  A  majority,  however,  of  those  taking 
this  elective  probably  wish  to  continue  their  mathematics 
for  a  single  year.  There  has  been  a  demand  from  four  students 
for  a  briefer  course  in  calculus  and  in  applied  mathematics  which 
will  be  for  their  advantage  in  intended  studies  after  graduation 
from  college.  Probably  this  number  would  at  once  increase  to  six 
or  eight  in  each  year,  if  such  an  elective  could  be  offered. 

Two  Juniors  and  one  Senior  are  taking  the  elective  known  as 
Mathematics  10,  11,  and  12.  These,  with  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  are 
given  in  alternate  years  and  are  so  formed  that  they  may  be  taken 
by  both  Seniors  and  Juniors.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  sub- 
jects be  re-arranged  and  separate  electives  for  the  two  upper  classes 
be  given  in  each  year. 

It  appears  then  that  in  order  to  meet  these  demands  now  pre- 
sented by  our  students,  the  full  time  of  an  additional. instructor  in 
mathematics  is  most  urgently  needed. 

The  mathematical  library  has  been  generously  provided  for 
and  is  amply  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  courses  now  offered. 

The  Smyth  Mathematical  Scholarship  has  been  of  valued 
assistance  and  has  determined  the  career  of  numerous  students  who 
have  won  honors  and  position  in  their  subsequent  mathematical 
work.  As  this  prize  can  go  to  but  one  man  of  each  class,  it  often 
happens  that  others  of  equal  ability  are  obliged  to  leave  college  to 
earn  money.  The  interruption  of  their  work  in  mathematics  is 
particularly  80  serious  a  matter  that  tin's  necessity  almost  certainly 
brings  their  pursuit  of  the  subject  to  an  end.     We  need,  therefore, 
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further  scholarships  which  may  be  given  without  competition  to 
deserving  students  of  distinct  ability  in  mathematics  in  order  that 
they  may  pursue  their  college  work  without  interruption  and  more 
thoroughly  prepare  for  teaching  or  for  post-graduate  study  in 
mathematics. 

Physics. 
Professor  Hutchins. 

The  elementary  course  is  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no 
Physics  before  coming  to  college,  and  is  intended  to  supply  the  ele- 
mentary facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  discovered. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lecture  illustrated  by  many  experiments 
and  by  references  to  the  application  of  the  principles  under  dis- 
cussion to  the  arts.  Nothing  better  tests  a  man's  grasp  of  an  exact 
science  than  the  solution  of  numerical  examples,  and  many  such 
examples  are  given  out  in  class  and  in  frequent  hour  examinations. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  text-book  of  advanced  grade  for 
reference  and  study. 

The  experiments  done  in  the  lecture  room  are  illustrative  in 
character,  but  about  one-third  of  the  whole  course  is  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  in  which  the  experiments  are  all  quantitative; 
that  is,  from  his  own  measurements  and  calculations  each  man 
derives  values  of  the  various  physical  constants  and  properties  of 
bodies.  The  value  of  the  laboratory  method  in  making  facts  real 
and  in  bringing  home  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  is  too  well 
established  to  need  comment.  Here,  too,  one  learns  as  nowhere 
else  the  effect  of  painstaking  care. 

The  advanced  courses  assume  that  the  student  intends  teach- 
ing, or  post-graduate  work,  or  entering  one  of  the  technical  pro- 
fessions. It  assumes  that  he  has  taken  or  is  taking  the  more 
advanced  mathematical  courses  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  with- 
out embarrassment  the  advanced  books  and  papers  of  the  science. 

Here,  too,  much  time  is  given  to  laboratory  work  with  instru- 
ments of  high  precision  with  which  the  laboratory  is  well  sup- 
plied. 

The  course  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  following  largely 
the  wishes  of  those  taking  it. 
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In  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  is  a  machine  shop;  40  by  60 
feet,  having  electrical  power,  lathes,  planers  and  other  machine 
tools  for  wood  and  metals,  and  great  variety  of  small  tools.  There 
is  also  a  furnace  for  brass  casting.  The  shop  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Simpson  and  is  free  to  students  for  making  and  repairing  apparatus 
or  for  regular  work  in  preparation  for  technical  or  engineering 
requirements. 

Astronomy. 
Professor  Hutchins. 

One  term  is  given  to  descriptive  Astronomy.  This  course  is 
intended  to  supply  a  general  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  every 
educated  man  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  possess — such  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  and 
to  understand  the  references  in  which  the  literature  of  every  age 
abounds.     Onl}-  the  most  elementary  mathematics  are  prerequisite. 

The  observational  Astronomy  follows  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Junior  Physics.  Each  man  makes  and  reduces  his  own 
observations.  The  observatory  has  a  12-inch  reflecting  telescope, 
a  6-inch  refracting  telescope,  clocks  for  mean  and  sidereal  time,  a 
transit  instrument,  three  sextants,  with  the  usual  accessories  to  the 
above  instruments.  This  year  has  been  added  a  prismatic  circle. 
All  these  instruments  are  modern  and  first-class,  and  were  made  by 
the  best  known  makers  of  the  world.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  time  and  such  problems  as  arise  in  navigation. 

Chemistry. 

Professor  Robinson. 

The  chemistry  courses  are  five  in  number,  beginning  with 
Junior  year. 

Chemistry  1:  First  term  of  Junior  year.  Each  student  has 
a  laboratory  desk,  and  is  taught  to  experiment  in  preparing  the 
elements  and  bringing  about  chemical  union  and  decomposition. 
Elements  and  compounds  arc  classified  and  typical  compounds 
made.  Lectures  and  lessons  in  some  standard  text-books  alternate 
with  Laboratory  work. 

Chemistry  'I:  Second  term  Junior  year.  The  elementary 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  are  broughl   oul   experimentally, 
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and  the  theories  of  the  constitution  of  matter  developed.  In  both 
these  courses  there  is  the  constant  endeavor  to  connect  chemical 
facts  with  the  general  operation  of  nature. 

Chemistry  3:  First  term  of  Senior  year.  Qualitative  chemical 
analysis  is  studied  throughout  the  term. 

Chemistry  4:  Second  term  Senior  year.  Two  courses  are 
given  this  term.  In  one.  quantitative  analysis  is  studied  exclu- 
sively, the  aim  being  to  make  one  or  two  typical  analyses  illustrat- 
ing each  kind,  such  as  analysis  of  a  salt,  of  a  limestone,  of  water,  of 
air;  using  gravimetric  and  volumetric  and  electrical  methods,  and 
closing  with  determination  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  by  combustion. 

In  the  other  course  those  who  intend  to  study  medicine  do  part 
of  the  quantitative  experiments,  and  also  attend  the  lectures  given 
to  second  year  medical  students. 

Chemistry  5:  Third  term  Senior  year.  The  two  divisions  of 
Chemistry  4  continue.  The  one  goes  on  with  the  physiological 
chemistry  in  the  medical  course,  and  the  other  takes  up  general 
organic  chemistry,  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  industrial 
processes,  such  as  sugar-making,  dyeing,  etc. 

Mineralogy. 

Professor  Robinson. 

Two  courses  in  Mineralogy  are  given.  The  first  is  during  the 
third  term  of  Junior  year,  in  which  the  aim  is  to  become  familiar 
with  the  rock-forming  minerals  especially. 

The  second  course  is  during  the  third  term  of  Senior  year 
when  minerals  of  the  useful  metals  are  studied.  In  both  courses 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  necessary  division  of  Chemistry  4  referred  to,  illustrates 
the  changed  conditions  in  reference  to  college  chemistry.  For- 
merly all  could  reasonably  be  kept  at  the  same  kind  of  work,  but 
there  is  more  and  more  demand  now  for  chemical  instruction  to  fit 
men  for  taking  advanced  work  in  technical  or  medical  or  other 
directions,  and  the  pressure  will  soon  be  great  to  divide  the  other 
courses.     Fortunately  we  have  plenty  of  laboratory  room  to  do 
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this.  The  only  need  is  more  provision  for  assistance  in  the  teach- 
ing. Without  this  no  further  dividing  could  be  done,  however 
great  the  demand. 

Biology. 

The  study  of  organisms  begins  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  with  a  course  in  Botany.  It  is  called  Biology  1.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  an  insight  into  the  common  phenomena  of  plant 
life  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  series  of  representatives  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  is  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  environment  upon  plants,  considerable 
prominence  being  given  to  the  ecological  factors  which  have  pre- 
viously been  discussed  in  Geology  1.  Coulters  Plants  has  been 
used  as  a  text-book.  After  a  few  recitations  work  was  begun  in 
the  laboratory,  using  the  compound  microscope  and  studying  uni- 
cellular plants  like  Pleurococcus,  yeast  and  bacteria.  These  were 
followed  by  Spirogyra,  sea-lettuce,  rock-weed,  moulds  and  other 
fungi,  mosses,  ferns  and  a  few  flowering  plants.  Drawings  were 
made  and  notes  taken  of  each  form  studied.  An  average  of  four 
nours  a  week  has  been  spent  in  the  laboratory.  This  year  we  have 
had  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  students  who  intend  to  take  up 
Forestry  as  a  profession.  It  has  consequently  been  necessary  to 
make  a  separate  division  of  these  in  order  that  their  time  might  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  Systematic  Botany.  They  have  analyzed 
and  named  a  series  of  flowering  plants,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  native  trees  and  shrubs.  Each  student  in  this  division  has 
also  been  required  to  collect  and  prepare  a  series  of  plants  for 
an  herbarium. 

Biology  2  and  3  constitute  a  course  in  Zoology,  primarily  for 
Juniors  in  the  first  and  second  terms.  Thomson's  Outlines  of 
Zoology  has  been  used  as  a  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  has 
occupied  more  than  four  hours  a  week.  The  simpler  animals,  like 
Amoeba,  Paramcecium,  sponges  and  several  hydroids,  were  studied 
with  the  microscope.  Higher  types,  like  the  earthworm,  grasshop- 
per, clam,  fish  and  frog  were  dissected  and  notes  and  drawings 
were  made  of  all.  In  this  manner  a  general  view  of  the  animal 
kingdom  was  obtained.  Some  attention  was  also  given  to  special 
subjects  like  embryology,  tin'  distribution  of  animals,  and  evolu- 
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tion.  The  courses  above  described  form  an  introduction  to  human 
Physiology  (Biology  4)  which  occupied  the  third  term.  This 
was  largely  a  recitation  course,  with  Huxley's  Lessons  as  a  basis. 
So  far  the  courses  in  Biology  may  be  considered  as  contributing  to 
general  culture. 

The  remaining  courses,  5,  6,  and  7,  are  offered  during  the 
Senior  year  to  those  who  have  taken  the  work  previously  men- 
tioned. Together  they  form  a  useful  preparation  for  the  study  of 
medicine  or  for  the  teaching  of  Biology  in  the  secondary  schools. 
They  include  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  histology 
and  physiology,  and  are  largely  practical,  about  seven  hours  a  week 
being  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Kingley's  Vertebrate  Zoology  is 
used  for  recitation  and  reference.  Each  student  has  worked  out 
the  anatomy  of  the  cat  with  thoroughness.  He  has  also  prepared 
not  less  than  fifty  microscopical  slides  illustrating  normal  histology, 
a  labor  which  involved  the  learning  of  the  usual  methods  of  fixing, 
hardening  and  embedding  tissues  as  well  as  the  cutting,  staining 
and  mounting  of  sections.  In  emb^ology  embryos  of  the  fish, 
amphibians  and  the  chick  have  been  raised  and  studied.  The 
results  of  this  work  have  been  recorded  in  notes  and  drawings, 
while  frequent  tests,  examinations  and  demonstrations  have  been 
required.  Besides  the  knowledge  gained  a  facility  in  technique 
and  manipulation  is  deemed  essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  course. 

Geology. 

The  courses  in  Geology,  1  and  2,  have  been  open  to  Sophomores,. 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  during  the  first  and  second  terms.  Instruc- 
tion has  been  given  by  a  text-book,  Eedway's  Physical  Geography, 
and  by  lectures  on  dynamical  and  historical  geology.  About  two 
hours  a  week  have  been  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  much  use  has 
been  made  of  the  stereopticon  in  illustration.  Each  student  has 
been  required  to  become  familiar  with  about  thirty  rock-forming 
minerals  and  a  series  of  the  more  common  rocks.  Particular  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  such  subjects  as  the  weather,  local  geological 
phenomena,  certain  phases  of  economic  geology  and  environment 
in  relation  to  man  and  his  industries. 
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Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  the  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium gave  each  new  student  a  thorough  medical  and  physical 
examination.  The  results  of  these  examinations,  were  made  mat- 
ters of  record.  From  the  measurements  and  strength-tests  taken, 
a  chart  was  made  for  each  student  showing  his  standing  as  regards 
size,  strength  or  symmetry  in  comparison  with  the  normal  stand- 
ard. For  each  student  examined  a  course  of  training  was  pre- 
scribed, with  specific  exercises  to  correct  weakness  or  defects. 

The  Freshman  Class  also  received  general  instruction  in  Per- 
sonal Hygiene.  The  teaching  was  by  lectures  and  occupied  one 
hour  each  week  during  the  fall  term. 

During  the  winter  term  each  college  class  was  required  to  exer- 
cise three  hours  a  week  in  Sargent  Gymnasium.  The  courses  given 
were  as  outlined  in  the  college  catalogue  and  consisted  of  class 
exercises  and  squad  exercises.  For  the  latter  a  class  was  often 
divided  into  several  squads,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  student 
assistant. 

During  the  fall  and  spring  terms  gymnasium  exercise  is  not 
required,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  out-of-door 
sports,  such  as  foot-ball,  base-ball,  track-athletics,  tennis  and  golf 
The  director  of  the  gymnasium  has  had  general  oversight  of  these 
games,  with  authority  to  forbid  participation  in  them  to  those 
physically  unfit. 

In  the  capacity  of  college  physician,  the  director  of  the  gymna- 
sium has  exercised  medical  supervision  over  the  students.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  college  has  been  excellent.  There  have 
been  but  few  cases  of  serious  illness. 

The  Xeed  of  a  New  Gymnasium. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  college  classes,  the  introduction  of 
the  element  of  in-door  athletics,  the  taking  a  part  of  Sargent  Gym- 
nasium for  a  central  heating  station, — have  all  combined  to 
increase  our  need  of  a  new  gymnasium. 

In  1885  when  the  plans  for  Sargent  Gymnasium  were  made, 
there  were  only  111)  students  in  the  academic  department.  The 
college  catalogue  for  1901-1902  shows  254   students  m   the  same 
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department.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  students  makes  a 
larger  building  necessary.  For  many  reasons  it  seems  best  to  sub- 
stitute certain  branches  of  in-door  athletics,  such  as  running, 
jumping,  hurdling,  fencing,  boxing  and  basket-ball, — for  much  of 
the  German  and  Swedish  gymnastics  that  were  formerly  required. 
This  development  has  been  general  among  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  in  it  Bowdoin  has  taken  a  leading  part.  The  new 
type  of  exercises  requires  much  more  floor-space  than  the  old. 
The  space  in  Sargent  Gymnasium  formerly  used  for  base-ball  cage 
and  bowling  alleys  is  now  occupied  by  the  central  heating  station. 
A  room  for  base-ball  practice  has  been  fitted  up  in  Memorial  Hall, 
but  for  many  reasons  it  is  not  desirable  to  continue  this  arrange- 
ment longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  of  new  quarters,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  a  new  gymnasium. 
The  expense  of  this '  step  has  been  met  by  subscriptions  from 
alumni. 

The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  T.  Tilden,  the  archi- 
tect of  Sargent  Gymnasium.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  the  Class  of 
1875,  made  many  valuable  suggestions.  Other  graduates  inter- 
ested in  gymnastics  and  athletics  were  consulted  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  plans  as  perfect  as  possible. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  new  gymnasium  between  Sargent 
Gymnasium  and  the  Observatory.  The  plans  provide  for  a  build- 
ing of  three  stories  and  a  basement.  The  bath-rooms,  dressing- 
rooms,  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys  and  base-ball  cage  will  be  in 
the  basement.  The  first  floor  will  have  the  main  exercising  room, 
100  feet  by  50  feet,  the  upper  part  of  the  base-ball  cage,  a  basket- 
ball room  and  the  physical  examination  rooms.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  exercising  room  and  basket-ball  room,  the  director's  office, 
a  trophy  room,  offices  for  the  managers  of  teams  and  rooms  for 
boxing  and  fencing  will  be  on  the  second  floor.  The  third  floor 
will  be  given  up  to  track  athletics.  There  will  be  a  one-twelfth 
mile  track  and  a  forty-yard  straight-away.  The  first,  second  and 
third  floors  will  be  connected  with  the  basement  by  an  iron  stair- 
way situated  in  the  rear  of  the  main  exercising  room. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  gymnasium  built  according  to  above 
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plans  of  $100^000.     This  estimate  includes  cost  of  apparatus,  the 
building  material  to  be  of  brick. 

The    Life   and    Character    of   the    Students. 

The  will  of  Cecil  Khodes,  and  the  qualifications  which  it 
demands  of  those  who  are  to  hold  the  scholarships  at  Oxford,  calls 
fresh  attention  to  the  fact  that  scholarship,  though  the  main  factor 
in  producing  powerful  leaders,  is  only  one  of  several.  The  ability 
to  make  one's  will  effective  in  feats  of  strength  and  endurance,  and 
games  of  courage  and  skill;  the  power  to  get  on  well  with  other 
men,  to  win  their  favor,  and  influence  their  action;  the  develop- 
ment of  character  which  shall  command  the  respect  of  one's  self 
and  the  confidence  of  others,  are  also  essential  elements  of  a  liberal 
education. 

In  all  these  respects  the  student  life  at  Bowdoin  is  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Boating,  a  sport  in  which  the  college  has  won  fame  in 
years  gone  by,  and  to  which  our  conditions  are  well  adapted,  we 
have  dropped  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  expensive  for  a  small 
college  to  support  in  addition  to  the  other  departments  of 
athletics;  and  also  because  four  lines  of  athletic  work  would  bring 
too  great  strain  upon  the  comparatively  small  number  of  students, 
in  a  college  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  undergraduates,  who  can 
compete  in  them  successfully. 

In  base-ball,  judged  by  the  proportion  of  games  won,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  teams  against  which  we  have  played,  the  col- 
lege has  done  fairly.  In  foot-ball,  judging  by  the  same  standard, 
we  have  on  the  whole  done  extremely  well.  In  track  athletics 
Bowdoin  has  won  distinction  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number 
of  students. 

The  true  value  of  these  sports,  however,  is  not  measured  by 
games  and  points  won  or  lost.  Faithfulness  in  training;  impar- 
tiality in  selection  of  members  of  teams;  strictness  in  discipline; 
coolness,  courage  and  pluck  in  trying  situations;  freedom  from  the 
taint  of  professionalism,  are  the  marks  of  healthy  athletics;  and  in 
all  these  respects  Bowdoin  has  on  the  whole  been  fortunate.  At 
times  loose  training,  lax  discipline,  fraternity  rather  than  college 
interests,  discouragement  at  reverses,  have  crept  in,  and  brought 
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their  swift,  sure,  wholesome  penalty  of  disaster  and  defeat.  But 
the  lesson  has  been  quickly  learned,  and  steady  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  these  directions. 

Business  methods,  at  one  time  shiftless  and  careless,  have  been 
effectively  corrected;  the  debts  contracted  under  these  conditions 
have  been  paid;  and  better  managers  and  better  methods  have 
brought  a  substantial  surplus  in  place  of  the  long-standing  deficit. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  at  least,  no  suspicion  of  financial 
inducements,  direct  or  indirect,  has  attached  to  any  member  of  a 
Bowdoin  team.  No  student  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  consid- 
eration of  his  services  in  athletics,  who  would  not  have  been 
retained  on  grounds  of  character  and  scholarship,  irrespective  of 
athletic  ability.  The  faculty  of  the  college  believes  profoundly  in 
athletics,  and  takes  a  hearty  interest  in  the  successes  of  the  teams. 
It  does  not  deem  it  wise  to  interfere  with  these  affairs  by  meddle- 
some restrictions  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  special  favors  on  the 
other.  A  large  part  of  the  value  of  these  interests  consists  in  leav- 
ing as  much  responsibility  as  possible  for  their  successful  conduct 
in  the  hands  of  the  students;  and  above  all  in  giving  them  to 
understand  that  they  must  earn  their  victories  themselves,  and  not 
expect  the  faculty  to  help  them  by  low  standards  of  work,  or  easy 
terms  of  admission  and  retention. 

The  life  of  the  students  among  themselves  is  unconstrained  by 
espionage  or  minute  faculty  supervision.  Eules  and  regulations 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Development  of  character  under  the 
responsibility  of  freedom  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  con- 
formity of  conduct  under  the  eye  of  authority.  The  latter  is 
doubtless  necessary  in  a  school;  and  the  transition  from  school  dis- 
cipline to  college  development  is  in  a  few  cases  disastrous.  But 
the  gain  to  the  vast  majority  in  manliness,  in  self-reliance,  in 
insight,  in  force  of  character  is  so  great,  that  the  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  five  or  ten  moral  weaklings,  who  are  always  to  be  found 
among  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  against  petty  vices  and  low 
temptations,  by  regulations  and  spies  and  threats  and  penalties 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  amounting  to  a  crime  against  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  and  forty-five  sound,  strong 
men  of  self-respect  and  self-control.     Hard  as  the  process  is,  the 
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weaklings  must  be  weeded  out.  The  college  is  not  a  reformatory. 
Bowdoin  College  trusts  its  students  absolutely.  It  says  frankly 
to  parents:  "If  you  can  trust  your  boy,  send  him  to  us;  we  shall 
trust  him;  and  if  he  proves  unworthy  of  trust,  we  shall  send  him 
back  to  you  at  the  first  opportunity.  If  you  cannot  trust  him, 
and  do  not  wish  us  to  trust  him,  by  all.  means  send  him  somewhere 
else." 

Side  by  side  with  this  freedom  from  direct  moral  superin- 
tendence, and  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  has  come  an  increasing 
strictness  of  requirement,  and  raising  of  standard.  In  place  of  the 
looseness  of  administration  and  easy  standards  of  scholarship 
which  prevailed  even  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  required  amount  of 
intelligent  interest  and  attention  to  study  has  been  doubled;  and 
these  requirements,  both  as  to  regularity  of  attendance  and  results 
accomplished,  are  enforced  with  the  regularity  and  mercilessness 
of  a  machine.  Penalties  for  failure  are  severe;  and  the  terms  of 
recovering  lost  ground  are  difficult.  This  rigidness  of  require- 
ments of  scholarship,  together  with  rather  unusual  and  extreme 
methods  of  getting  this  work  done  regularly  from  day  to  day 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  having  it  neglected  and  postponed, 
and  then  "crammed"  in  two  or  three  short  periods,  has  had  a  mar- 
vellous effect  in  elevating  and  maintaining  the  moral  tone  of  stu- 
dent life. 

The  other  great  agency  for  this  end  is  personal  influence,  the 
influence  of  the  stronger  students  over  each  other,  even  more  than 
the  direct  influence  of  professors  upon  students.  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents work  together  in  the  most  perfect  understanding.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  professor  and  a  student  to  talk  over  the 
conduct  of  another  student  with  entire  frankness  on  both  sides. 
It  is  understood  that  no  advantage  of  such  confidence  will  be  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  professor  as  an  occasion  for  arbitrary  discipline 
of  the  person  discussed.  The  members  of  the  faculty  frequently 
suggest  lines  of  influences  which  a  group  of  students  can  profitably 
exert  over  a  fellow-student;  and  not  infrequently  students  invite 
the  intervention  of  members  of  the  faculty  in  reaching  one  of  their 
friends  who  is  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  automatic  penalties 
of  the  college,  which  a  professor  can  do  nothing  directly  to  impose 
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or  to  avert,  but  may  do  much  by  personal  influence  with  the  stu- 
dent to  induce  him  to  protect  himself  against. 

All  this,  of  course;  implies  that  the  students  trust  the  faculty 
as  implicitly  as  the  faculty  trusts  the  students.  There  is  no  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who  does  not  have  at  heart  the  best  interests 
of  the  students.  The  students  understand  this.  They  know  the 
college  as  a  whole  is  intent  on  doing  what  is  best  for  each  student. 
Everything  about  the  work  of  instruction  is  thorough,  genuine, 
honest;  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  students.  No  pains  are 
spared  to  grant  them  whatever  courses  and  opportunities  they 
reasonably  ask  for.  The  time  and  interest  of  the  professors  are  at 
their  disposal.  The  influence  of  the  college  will  be  used  to  the 
utmost  in  giving  a  worthy  student  his  start  in  life  after  gradua- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  professors  are,  next  to  their  parents,  and 
their  fellow-students,  the  best  friends  the  students  have;  and  for. 
that  reason  the  students  trust  them. 

This  personal  relation,  in  which  friendly  influence  almost 
supersedes  arbitrary  discipline  is  made  possible,  first  by  the  com- 
paratively small  size  of  the  college.  If  we  had  twice  as  many  stu- 
dents, it  is  doubtful  whether  these  personal  influences  could  so 
successfully  permeate  the  institution.  A  great  deal  also  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  students  come  from  homes,  rather  than  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  father  and  mother  behind  each  boy;  and 
although  the  direct  appeal  to  parents  is  rare,  their  influence  is  the 
most  potent  force  for  good  on  which  the  college  relies.  If  a  large 
proportion  of  our  students  came  from  homes  in  which  the  parents 
could  give  but  little  time  or  attention  to  their  children,  either 
through  pressure  of  business  and  society,  or  through  extreme  pov- 
erty: still  more  if  any  large  porportion  came  from  great  schools  in 
which  they  had  been  prematurely  institutionalized,  and  where  low 
moral  standards  had  become  confirmed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  present  moral  tone  by  automatic  intellectual  require- 
ments supplemented  by  personal  influence.  No  college  could  be 
more  fortunate  than  Bowdoin  in  the  quality  of  its  students,  and  the 
homes  from  which  they  come. 

Bowdoin  College  is  not  a  rich  man's  college,  with  the  vices 
which  superfluous  unearned  wealth  invites.     Neither  is  it  a  poor 
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man's  college,' where  the  struggle  for  intellectual  and  material  sub- 
sistence crowds  out  the  atmosphere  of  leisure  so  essential  to  the 
highest  intellectual  and  social  life.  It  is  a  place  where  a  tenth  are, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  the  State,  wealthy;  where  two-fifths  are, 
though  not  abjectly  poor,  yet  dependent  in  large  measure  on  their 
own  exertions  for  their  education;  and  the  other  half  are  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  The  meeting  together  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality  of  these  three  classes  of  students  is  a  great  advantage  to 
each  one  of  them.  A  rich  man  in  a  rich  men's  clique  of  a  large 
college;  a  poor  man  in  a  college  where  nearly  all  the  other  men 
are  poor,  misses  at  least  half  of  the  social  advantages  his  college 
ought  to  give  him.  Bowdoin  College  is  a  place  where  rich  and 
poor  meet  together  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage;  where  the  scale 
of  living  is  determined  neither  by  the  one  class  nor  the  other;  but 
by  those  who  can  afford  what  is  essential  for  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  social  training,  but  who  cannot  waste  money  in  needless 
extravagance. 

The  scale  of  living  which  this  democratic  social  life  involves  is 
probably  about  fifty  dollars  a  year  above  that  required  to  barely 
maintain  material  and  intellectual  subsistence.  To  cut  this  scale 
down  for  everybody  would  be  a  serious  misfortune;  and  would  tend 
to  alienate  the  wealthier  portion  of  students.  To  cut  it  down  for 
the  poorer  portion  of  the  students,  causing  them  to  board  at 
cheaper  boarding  places,  and  room  in  meaner  lodgings,  would  be  to 
destroy  the  equality  and  democracy  which  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  present  college  life.  Yet  to  maintain  for  all  a  life  of 
modest  elegance,  as  is  the  present  tendency,  places  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  poorer  students.  There  is  one  remedy,  and  only  one,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  college  life  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  poorer  students  in  particular.  The  scholarships  for  men 
of  slender  means  and  good  ability  uiusl  be  raised  at  once  to  one 
hundred  dollars.  This  increase  of  fifty  dollars  in  the  average  value 
of  scholarships  will  no  more  thai]  offsel  the  increased  cost  of  living 
in  the  college,  and  will  si  ill  leave  the  poor  studenl  as  much  to  do 
in  the  way  of  self-support  as  he  ever  had.  lie  will  si  ill  have  ;i 
sufficient  burden  of  his  own  to  carry  to  tax  his  strength  to  the  limit 
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of  safety,  to  maintain  his  self-respect,  and  to  acquire  that  discipline 
in  hardship  which  will  prepare  him  for  the  struggles  of  life. 

The  increased  scale  of  living  in  college  is  simply  a  reflection 
of  the  increased  standards  in  the  world'  ontside.  To  prepare  men 
for  these  higher  standards,  so  that  they  will  feel  at  home  in  what- 
ever social  circle  they  may  enter,  is  an  important  part  of  the  edu- 
cation v  of  a  young  man  who  is  to  be  a  teacher,  lawyer,  doctor  or 
business  man.  No  friend  of  Bowdoin  seriously  wishes  to  have  the 
college  send  out  her  graduates  unacquainted  with  the  refined 
pleasures  of  cultivated  men.  Neither  do  we  desire  to  exclude  any 
man  from  the  best  advantages  the  college  offers,  on  account  of 
poverty.  To  avoid  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  the  col- 
lege must  have  at  once  forty  additional  scholarships  of  $2,500  each. 
This  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  college  to-day;  for  we  are  now 
turning  away  men  who  would  prefer  to  come  here,  and  who  think 
they  cannot  afford  it.  The  college  never  lets  a  good  scholar  and  an 
honest  worker  leave  for  lack  of  funds.  But  our  scholarship  funds 
do  not  give  a  young  man  sufficient  assurance  in  advance  to  encour- 
age him  to  make  the  start.  With  the  forty  scholarships  in  addition 
to  what  we  now  have  the  college  can  then  say  to  every  poor  boy, 
who  is  a  good  scholar,  and  who  is  willing  to  work,  "Bowdoin  Col- 
lege offers  you  an  education  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest,  and  as  good 
as  the  best." 

Additional   Professorships   and   Increased   Salaries. 

The  past  ten  years  have  brought  us  an  almost  perfect  material 
equipment;  first  on  the  side  of  science  and  art;  now,  in  the  Hub- 
bard Library  made  equally  complete  on  the  side  of  literature,  his- 
tory and  the  political  and  social  sciences.  To  take  full  advantage 
of  this  unsurpassed  material  equipment,  we  need  at  once  .the  means 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  body  of  teachers,  sufficient  in  number 
and  of  the  highest  scholarly  and  pedagogical  ability.  The  college 
professor  ought  to  be  a  man  of  genial  sympathies;  forceful  person- 
ality; absolute  sincerity;  a  fair  degree  of  tact,  and  some  apprecia- 
tion of  humor.  He  must  be  a  man  in  whom  his  subject  lives, 
through  whom  it  speaks,  from  whom  it  overflows  in  waves  of  con- 
tagious enthusiasm.     In  addition  to  all  that  some  men  in  every 
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faculty  should  be  a  little  in  advance  of  their  departments;  on  the 
border-land  of  experiment;  on  the  edge  of  discovery;  on  the  firing 
line  of  controversy;  at  least  able  to  make  occasional  excursions  into 
the  open  fields  of  individual  appreciation  and  popular  interpreta- 
tion. Bowdoin  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  such  men.  When 
competition  was  less  keen,  and  migration  was  less  usual,  Bowdoin 
was  able  to  retain  for  a  generation  the  men  of  this  type  who  made 
her  name  known  throughout  the  land.  Of  late  years  Bowdoin  has 
lost  enough  such  men  to  make  one  of  the  strongest  faculties  in  the 
country; — Brackett  to  Princeton,  Goodale  and  Sargent  to  Har- 
vard, Harris  and  Ladd  and  Smith  and  Emery  to  Yale,  Rockwood 
to  Eutgers,  Pease  to  Leland  Stanford,  Lawton  to  Bryn  Mawr,  Wells 
to  Dartmouth,  MacDonald  to  Brown,  Smith  to  Amherst.  It  is  in 
one  aspect  of  the  matter  highly  creditable  to  the  college  to  train 
such  men  for  service  in  other  institutions.  Fortunately  we  have 
been  able  to  fill  their  places  with  men  who  are  continuing  their 
traditions,  and  who,  we  trust,  will  be  contented  to  remain. 

There  are  types  of  men,  especially  fitted  for  graduate  work, 
who  will  go  to  the  great  universities  in  any  case.  That  is  unavoid- 
able. But  like  everything  else,  good  college  teaching  has  a  mar- 
ket value.  At  present  Bowdoin  College  is  able  to  pay  only  four- 
fifths  the  average  salary,  and  only  two-thirds  the  maximum  salary, 
not  of  universities,  but  of  colleges  of  the  same  character.  There 
are  many  ties  of  sentiment  which  hold  men  to  the  college  where 
they  have  labored  for  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  But  in  justice 
to  themselves  and  their  families  men  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
permanently  where  they  must  sacrifice  year  after  year  from  a  fifth 
to  a  third  of  the  income  which,  by  the  prevailing  standards  and 
rates,  is  rightfully  theirs. 

From  wealthy  graduates  and  friends  of  the  college  we  hope 
to  receive  at  this  time  the  endowment  of  at  least  five  professor- 
ships, at  $75,000  each.  Chairs  which  remain  to  be  endowed  are 
the  professorships  of  geology,  biology,  physics,  history,  German, 
mathematics,  ami  the  office  of  librarian.  These  chairs  might  take 
the  name  of  the  donor  or  his  relatives  or  friends;  or  any  of  the 
great  Bowdoin  professors  of  the  past,  Woods,  Cleaveland,  Smyth, 
1 1  pham,  Packard. 
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Other  chairs  inadequately  endowed  are  the  Josiah  Little  pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  Science,  $11,416;  the  Longfellow  professor- 
ship of  Modern  Languages,  $8,303;  the  unnamed  Greek  professor- 
ship, $20,659;  Edward  Little  professorship  of  Ehetoric  and  Ora- 
tory, $16,000;  the  Henry  L.  Chapman  professorship  of  English 
Literature,  $1,463. 

Book  Funds  for  the  Library. 

The  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  the 
country  renders  the  need  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  more 
imperative  than  ever.  This  is  an  object  to  which  comparatively 
small  sums  can  be  given,  with  the  certainty  that  through  an  appro- 
priate book  plate  the  identity  of  the  gift  and  the  memory  of  the 
donor  will  be  preserved.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this 
purpose  is  required  to  enable  the  library  to  enter  the  new  building 
in  a  manner  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  its  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  splendid  appointments.  The  library  is  constructed 
with  the  design  of  making  it  serve  the  departments  of  literature, 
history,  political  and  social  science  in  the  same  way  that  the  Mary 
Frances  Searles  Building  serves  the  departments  of  biology, 
physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  to  be  a  literary  and  historical 
laboratory,  in  which  the  books  are  the  tools.  The  methods  of 
study  in  these  departments  have  already  been  adjusted  to  this  type 
of  work;  and  these  departments  have  already  felt  keenly  the  limita- 
tions which  our  meagre  book  funds  impose  upon  them. 

The  Need  of  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 

Putting  together  these  three  fundamental  and  urgent  needs  of 
the  college,  $375,000  for  professorships,  $100,000  for  scholarships, 
and  $100,000  for  book  funds,  our  immediate  needs  amount  to 
something  more  than  a  half-  a  million  dollars.  In  view  of  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  college,  and  the  small  sum  on  which  it  did 
its  work  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  this  sum  seems  large.  But 
it  is  less  than  the  amount  given  for  buildings  within  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  no  larger  than  other  colleges  have  asked  and  secured 
within  the  past  five  years.  It  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college. 
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In  addition  to  the  specified  needs  of  the  college  there  are  other 
general  considerations  which  render  an  increase  of  endowment 
essential  at  this  time.  Eates  of  interest  have  fallen  one-third 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  wisely  conservative  policy  of  the 
college  compels  it  to  accept  these  lower  rates,  and  forbids  it  to 
attempt  to  get  the  old  rates  of  interest  by  risking  the  principal. 
On  the  other  hand  the  new  buildings,  notwithstanding  all  the  ines- 
timable advantages  they  bring,  involve  increased  cost  of  care  and 
maintenance. 

The  value  of  our  buildings,  including  the  one  in  process  of 
construction,  stands  on  our  books  as  $800,898.  The  amount  of  our 
total  income-yielding  investments  is  $788,442.  The  total  income 
from  these  investments  for  the  year  1890-1891  was  $34,264,  of 
which  $9,021  was  the  income  of  special  funds  for  special  purposes; 
leaving  only  $25,243  of  income  from  the  general  fund  available  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  college,  including  administration, 
instruction  and  care  and  repair  of  buildings.  Now  as  an  average 
through  a  long  period,  two  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  buildings  is  a 
very  low  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  proper  care, 
repairs,  and  protection  against  deterioration.  To  spend  on  an 
average  less  than  that  sum  would  be  unjust  both  to  our  own  inter- 
ests, and  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  donors  who  have  intrusted 
them  to  our  perpetual  care.  Yet  even  two  per  cent,  of  $800,000  is 
$16,000,  leaving  only  $9,000  of  income  from  the  general  fund  to  be 
appropriated  towards  administration  and  instruction.  That  single 
fact  is  enough  to  convince  the  most  conservative  of  our  friends  that 
our  present  critical  financial  condition  is  not  the  result  of  an 
alarmed  imagination,  nor  of  unwise  educational  expansion. 

The  Earnings  of  the  College. 

An  institution  which  asks  for  help  is  bound  to  show  that  it 
deserves  it;  and  that  it  is  doing  its  own  fair  part  in  helping  itself. 
What  the  college  is  doing  in  the  way  of  education  has  already  been 
described.  What  it  is  doing  to  help  itself  financially  the  following 
figures  tell.  They  show  what  iii  any  other  business  would  be  called 
our  earnings;  the  sum  the  students  have  paid  during  each  of  the 
pasl    ten  years  for  the  education   we  give  Ihein.     The  steady  gain 
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in  annual  receipts  from  students  is  an  indication  that  those  who 
give  to  the  college  at  this  time  are  helping  an  institution  which  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  help  itself,  and  has  approved  its  work  to  the 
community,  by  the  impartial  test  of  what  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Year.  Eeceipts  from  students. 

1891-92 $20,219 

1892-93 20,264 

1893-94 24,601 

1894-95 25,694 

1895-96 , 25,933 

1896-97 ....". 28,085 

1897-98 ' 27,510 

1898-99 29,563 

1899-1900 30,332 

1900-1901 31,090 

The   Way  to  Eaise  Five  Hundred   Thousand   Dollars. 

Careful  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  our  fifteen  hundred  graduates 
shows  that  the  great  majority  are  either  young  men  who  still  have 
their  way  to  make,  or  else  men  whose  families  are  dependent  upon 
their  moderate  salaries  or  incomes.  To  these  the  college  makes  no 
direct  appeal  for  money;  but  invites  their  influence  with  relatives, 
clients  and  associates  who  are  able  to  contribute.  To  those  of 
moderate  wealth  the  establishment  of  scholarships,  or  additions  to 
the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  are  earnestly  commended. 
To  the  very  few  of  large  means  we  look  confidently  at  this  time 
for  the  endowment  of  professorships,  and  the  substantial  increase 
of  the  general  fund.  A  united  effort  in  proportion  to  their  means 
of  all  graduates  and  friends  of  the  college  who  are  able  to  give  will 
secure  the  needed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  the  last 
page  of  this  report  are  printed  blank  forms  of  subscription  to  the 
five  pressing  needs  of  the  college.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  all  sub- 
scriptions made  in  response  to  this  appeal  secret  until  Commence- 
ment; and  then  announce  them  together  at  the  dinner. 

The  present  is  a  propitious  time  for  such  an  earnest  and  united 
effort.     No  general  subscription  for  the  increase  of  endowment  has 
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been  made  since  those  of  1846  and  1873.  While  there  are  with  lis 
still  two  or  three  subscribers  to  the  fund  raised  in  1846,  and  sev- 
eral who  contributed  to  the  erection  of  Memorial  Hall,  and  to  the 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  raised  in  1873,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  asked  at  this  time  to  contribute  to  this 
fund  have  never  before  been  called  upon.  Once  in  a  generation 
is  not  too  often  for  each  graduate  and  friend  of  the  college  who  is 
able  to  do  so  to  make  some  serious  sacrifice  on  its  behalf.  Business 
is  now  prosperous.  The  habit  of  giving  liberally  to  colleges  is 
happily  established.  The  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  alumni  in  the  welfare  and  control  of  their  col- 
lege are  recognized  as  never  before.  The  college  enters  its  second 
ceutury  magnificently  housed  and  equipped.  It  has  the  confidence 
of  its  constituency,  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  its  graduates 
and  students.  Adequate  endowment  is  all  it  needs.  Without  it, 
the  college  must  inevitably  fall  behind  in  the  keen  competition  to 
which  educational  institutions,  like  everything  else,  are  subjected. 
With  the  help  now  called  for,  Bowdoin  can  enter  its  second  century 
of  work  with  a  prospect  for  the  future  as  bright  as  the  glorious 
record  of  the  past  which  we  shall  review  at  the  approaching  hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

WILLAM  DeWITT  HYDE. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  May  20,  1902. 
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$ 

1902. 

I  promise  to  pay  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Bowdoin 

College  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  found  the   

professorship  of , in  Bow- 
doin  College. 


$ 

1902. 

I  promise  to  pay  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Bowdoin 

College  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  found  the 

scholarship  in  Bowdoin  College. 


$ 

1902, 

I  promise  to  pay  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Bowdoin*  Col- 
lege   dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall 

be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 


$ 

1902. 

I  promise  to  pay  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Bowdoin 

College dollars,  to  increase  the  general  fund 

of  the  college. 


1902. 

1  promise  to  pay  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Bowdoin 

College dollars  to  construct  the 

gymnasium. 


